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A Yawp 


_ smaller a politician is the louder the noise 
he habitually emits. The old-fashioned yawp, 
however, is a phenomenon so quaint that even with 
culture it must not entirely disappear. Taggart of 
Kansas dropped one the other day. It was built on 
the orthodox, hayseed statesman lines of twenty 
years ago. It almost put the author in the class of 
Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol. 

Taggart was animadverted on by HarpEr’s WEEK- 
LY for conspiring against the good name of a Kansas 
editor. Arising on the floor of the House toa point 
of personal privilege, and waving a copy of the 
WEEKLY above his head, he exclaimed: 


Mr. Speaker, the writer of this article is evi- 
dently suffering prematurely from a spring con- 
dition. He could be readily relieved with rhubarb 
and sassafras tea. 


Let Kansas assume for herself whether that is 
humor. Taggart then passes on to make a noise like 
a warrior, a red-blooded man. He stated: 


1. That if the writer of the editorial were in Kan- 
sas he would be put under guardianship. 

2. If the writer were in Texas “he would at once 
come to the conclusion that he would better be cir- 
cumspect before he became sarcastic.” 

3. In Virginia, the writer’s “career would terminate 
in a very interesting coroner’s inquest.” 


Taggart then rages. He says: 


This is the Christmas number of the magazine, 
and I want to call the attention of the House to 
the leading caricature that is in the middle of 
it——an insult to the 30,000,000 of people of 
German blood in the United States, the brave 
people who live in nearly every state in this 
Union, who control every doubtful state in na- 
tional elections, and who own more than half of 
the property in the Northern States. And yet 
the Christmas greeting to them is a caricature of 
a German soldier breaking in the door of a hum- 
ble cottage with the butt of his rifle with intent 
to commit murder. And this is labeled with an 
ancient and holy name, “Kriss Kringle,” a little 
German child’s way of saying in German the name 
of the Christ child. We in the House are 
requested by the highest authority to keep our 
mouths shut about this war, and yet the editor 
of one of those publications can insult the most 
industrious and prosperous part of our people, 
and not only insult them but convince them that 
he and hundreds of others on account of their 
manifest partiality in favor of one empire as 
against another, are in the pay of one of the bellig- 
erents. 





Now why devote space to this quotation? Its 
native eloquence? The charge that Harpsr’s 
WEEKLY is bribed by the Allies? The graceful in- 
troduction of German voting strength in doubtful 
states? No. The secret lies in the statement on 
which the entire holy indignation rests—that Kriss 
Kringle is the German name for Christ. If Mr. 
Taggart never heard of Kriss Kringle, his error was 
but natural. He doubtless looked up some dictionary 
but was inadequate in his speedy researches. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


By a mind innocent heretofore of the subject at least 
twenty minutes in a library should be given to in- 
vestigating the German Santa Claus. 

Taggart’s parting touch was a worthy drawing 
together of the whole speech, a unity such as only 
the artist in words is able to achieve: 


It would be better for any public man to have 
a typical case of smallpox as an inducement to 
popularity than the support of any such publi- 
cation as this. 


The Congressional Record adds the one word 
“Applause.” 
Such is the Demosthenes of Kansas. 


The Rebuilding That Is to Come 


HE Book of the Wisdom of Sirach was written 
more than a century before the time of Christ 
It says: 

“He that hath little business shall become wise 
How shall ke become wise that holdeth the plow?” 

After describing eloquently the lives of the manua! 
workers, each concerned with the details of his trade, 
the book adds: 

“They shall not be sought for in the councils of the 
people; and in the assembly they shall not mount on 
high. They shall not sit on the seat of the judge; 
and they shall not understand the covenant of judg- 
ment.” 

And that political principle of the Apocrypha, in 
the twenty intervening centuries, has not been 
greatly modified. If democracy wins in the present 
European conflict, the drift of power toward the 
man who labors with his hands will be rapid every- 
where. As labor is set free, so also inevitably will 
woman be set free. And those will be the two most 
pervading and significant changes of our century, 
the early part of which sees the old order plunging 
into ruin. 
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Sulky Nerve 


MOOT of Utah, Republican Senate boss, has in 

private insolently declared that no legislation 
shall pass this session. Reed of Missouri, prize Dem- 
ocratic donkey, will aid the cohorts of Smoot to waste 
time until appropriation bills are rushed through in 
the last few days. 

What are Americans to do about that kind of gov- 
ernment? 

Is the time not here for a closure law? Shall tools 
of cheap politics and greed have the power by mere 
brazen noise to prevent decision? 

Is not the time also to come when there will be no 
Senate at all? 

Verily we believe it, but not yet. An earlier job 
is to find some way of preventing strong arm violence 
under pretence of debate. 


Water Power and the Gang 


i tome gangsters wish to kill all legislation, but 

especially water power bills. They know they 
can’t pass their substitutes, and they introduce them 
in order to force a stale-mate. They have reported, 
through a particularly feeble committee, in place of 
the revised Adamson Bill, a substitute that bears the 
name of Senator Shields. About its real origin, we 
may say more another week. 

All along the line—for instance, regarding dona- 
tion of grant, recapture, compensation, surplus 
power, control of service, navigation improvements, 
assignments—the Shields Bill takes away the pro- 
tection to public rights offered in the Adamson Bill. 
The Adamson Bill represented the advanced con- 
servation ideas. The Shields Bill might have been 
drawn by a water power attorney. Please note the 
“might have been.” 


Censoring 


REEDOM of speech and publication is guaran- 
teed in the Constitution of the United States and 
in the constitutions of practically all the states. Un- 
justifiable speech or publication may be punished 
but cannot be forbidden in advance. A special in- 
terest, therefore, lies in the case of Mutual Film 
Corporation vs. The Industrial Commission of Ohio 
now before the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
seems at first rather violent to call such a pictorial 
representation a publication, but the more it is re- 
flected on the more plausible it seems. The Supreme 
Court of California held a regular theatrical pro- 
duction could be protected from injunction on the 
ground that it was a publication. Mayor Gaynor 
said: 


Ours is a government of free speech and a free 
press. That is the cornerstone of free govern- 
ment. The phrase “the press” includes all methods 
of expression by writing or pictures . . . If 
this (moving picture) ordinance be legal, then 
a similar ordinance in respect of the newspapers 
and the theatres generally would be legal. 


Immense is the difference between the voluntary 
body of citizens, the so-called National Board of 
Censorship, and any real official censorship. The 
National Board is a public body without power, with 
merely prestige, helping the film companies to in- 





terpret public opinion and thereby reduce the risk 
of police interference after production—a right of the 
police power that everywhere exists. An actual offi- 
cial censorship raises a far-reaching question. The 
Ohio Court decided in favor of the censorship law. 
The United States Supreme Court has a pretty ques- 
tion on its hands. Meantime Ohio is more than likely 
to repeal its own statute on the ground that three 
poorly paid state employees cannot pass upon over 
500 films per month as well as it can be done by more 
than one hundred and forty high-class citizens who 
compose the National Board. 


Making the Best of It. 


7 Prussia seized Schleswig-Holstein, a great 

Danish engineer advised his country not to 
dwell on the loss but to develop Jutland instead as 
compensation. It was done with wonderful success, 
as the world well knows. After this war, there will 


be need of other men with the spirit of that engineer. 


German-American Loyalty 


; ions German law of January 1, 1914, introduced 

the new provision that Germans might, under 
certain conditions, retain their citizenship after 
acquiring foreign citizenship. Last week we gave 
quotations to show how hotly this fact was denied 
by German-Americans in Congress. 

Dual citizenship is not a new thing. The general 
effort has been to decrease its complications. The 
general rule is to have the man obey the country in 
which he resides. The new German law follows a 
long effort of the Pan-Germanists and certain 
branches of the German imperialists to counteract 
the tendency of Germans abroad to amalgamate with 
the people among whom they live. Recently system- 
atic efforts have been made in this country, South 
America and Europe to keep alive German language, 
traditions, and loyalty among those Germans who 
have left the Fatherland. 

The United States, in the Bancroft treaties, estab- 
lished the fact that German nationality was lost by 
ten years’ residence in this country, apart from Amer- 
ican naturalization, in which case the applicant es- 
pecially foreswears allegiance. 

Congress, by joint resolution, in 1868, declared 
that “the right of expatriation is a natural and in- 
herent right.” In 1907, it enacted that any American 
citizen should be taken to have expatriated himself 
if he was naturalized in any foreign state. Britain 
has a similar law. 

Under the new law, the German may, with consent 
of German authorities, remain a German citizen in 
spite of ten years’ American residence. On the face 
of this law he may also retain German citizenship 
in spite of his American oath, although naturally we 
must believe that in such a case there would be no 
application and no consent. Indeed, consent by 
German authorities to such a proceeding would pre- 
sumably call out representatives from our State De- 
partment. The clause is in reality important mostly 
as calling attention to the changed attitude of the 
Germans themselves toward their foster countries. It 
is not probable a passport trouble like the present 
scandal would have happened if a similar war had 
been waged thirty years ago. 
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It is also interesting to observe that some of the | 


same German-Americans who denied the existence of 
the new German law have waged a crusade to induce 
the American government to forbid export of war 
material. They have done this, in spite of the fact 
that the German government makes no objection and 
has always upheld the right of such export. One of 
the German-American congressmen has charged the 
United States with violating neutrality by allowing 
Canadian troops to march across Maine. He has 
brought: forward no scrap of evidence. Is it not a 
serious obligation of Germans in Congress, and of 
German Societies, to act as much as possible as if 
they were first of all fair-minded Americans? 


’ Good for Walsh 


— government is undergoing such a 
test that every appointment is of importance. 
Governor Walsh 


of Massachusetts has selected 


_ Joseph B. Eastman for the State Public Service Com- 


mission. Mr. Eastman is a man of ability, high 
character, fine public spirit. In his whole career, he 
has never shown thought for his own welfare when 
any public question was concerned. Although he is 
only thirty-three years old, he has already accom- 
plished enough to prove that his appointment is ex- 
ceptionally good. After leaving Amherst as Presi- 
dent of the class of 1904, he received a fellowship 
from the college that enabled him to make a special 
study of social and political conditions. In 1905, 
he became Secretary of the Public Franchise League 
in Boston. Recently he has acted as representative 
of the Street Railway Unions in the arbitration with 
the Boston Elevated Company, in the Middlesex and 
Boston Company arbitration, for the Electrical 
Workers’ Union in connection with the City of Bos- 
ton Lighting contract, and is now representing the 
Street Railway Men’s Union in the Bay State Street 
Railway arbitration. His close association with labor 
interests caused opposition from some of the public 
service magnates, but we are sure that he will be as 
just to vested interests as to labor and the public. 
As the next few years will throw much light on the 
question of whether commission government is to be 
a success, or crack under the strain, every first class 
appointment is to be hailed with enthusiasm; hence 
our congratulations to Governor Walsh. 


The Hundred Year View 


EW tributes are as felicitous as that paid to the 
late Grace H. Dodge when it was said that she 
took the hundred year view. She was the founder of 
Teachers College. She was the first woman on the 
New York Board of Education. She was among the 
founders of the Consumers League. It was largely 
due to her that the Y. W. C. A. became truly inter- 
national. She was President of the Trustees of the 
College for Girls at Constantinople, which is a strong 
entering wedge toward freedom for the women of the 
East. If she ever did a futile thing we know not 
what it was. If any brighter example can be found 
of Christianity made inspiring, we know not where 
it should be sought. The hundred year view is one 
of the rarest public assets. Without it nobody is a 
statesman; and a statesman is what Grace Dodge 
was. 





Inner Springs 


EE who for their daily pleasure read 
the Hearst newspapers in New York discern a 
persistent and violent attack on the Commissioner 
of Police. Mr. Woods is conducting his office ad- 
mirably, not only administering it well in its con- 
ventional routine but taking long steps ahead to give 
to the force a human and varied usefulness. What 
then is the secret? Mr. Hearst, characteristically, is 
now seeking revenge on the Mitchel administration 
for not eating out of his hand. As suspicion of him 
is now so general he has not the power he once had 
to do harm, but anybody with sensational publicity 
in his hands can to some extent divert attention 
from underlying issues. By making a noise on the 
first page about the fact that gunmen are not yet all 
exterminated or captured an editor can do at least 
a little against the growth of a just perspective. The 
conception of the police force as an instrument for 
clubbing and arresting people lodges easily in the 
most conventional intellect. The conception of that 
force as an alert, sympathetic body of informed pub- 
lic servants, understanding their physical power 
but not over-eager in its use, busied most 
of the time in civic service, is more difficult. If 
Commissioner Woods and Mayor Mitchel sit firm, 
and use constructively the two and one-half years 
that remain before the next campaign, they need not 
worry about the results of attack. Violent effects 
in journalism are much more easily made by attack- 
ing officials than by codperating; but in 1915 the 
dominant element of the New York public wishes 
from the Mayor and his Commissioners sound, en- 
lightened, consistent work, not wobbling response to 
political or journalistic explosions. Mr. Mitchel’s ad- 
ministration will be judged calmly in the summer of 
1917, and judged right. 


The Great Hope 


WOMAN who has seen much of life, observing 
peacefully the younger generation, writes to us: 


I look at the theories as they come dancing by 
and, taking what is my own, wait for the next 
one. I know you realize that there is more hope 
of teaching women to fight than of teaching men 
the sense of justice and fair play that would make 
the fight unnecessary I have no quarrel 
with the laws of life. 


Which is easier? The only answer we know is 
that at any rate the progress of each helps the other. 
Man is too individual, competitive, cruel. Woman 
is ceasing to acquiesce in cruelty and destruction. 
She is beginning to struggle, in word, feeling, organ- 
ization, against the rule of mistrust. Her protest 
makes it easier for man to accept fair play. Any 
moral progress, on the other hand, by him, makes 
him more willing to codperate with woman,. further 
to reinforce the rule of ideas, to diminish violence 
and hostility. One of. the most powerful weapons 
of enlightenment, as against material force, is that 
a victory by selfish, physical means leads to no 
permanent conquest, whereas every victory won by 
reason bears fertile seeds. Nothing is so rich in 
future harvest as a triumphant truth; nothing so 
barren as machine-won conquest. We, therefore, 
like our friend, have no quarrel with the laws of life. 
































The Feudal ‘Towns of Texas 





N what is termed the Feudal Age, as though it were 
something that had perished from the earth, the 
villages of the retainers huddled at the foot of the 

overlord’s crag-perched castle. In Twentieth Century 
America, the feudal communities cluster around coal 
and gold mines, canneries and sawmills. 

There are many admitted evils that canker our 
democratic institutions. Statute books contain bad 
laws that oppress and good laws that never receive en- 
forcement. “Bad” men win to office and “good” men 
are defeated. Every election day has an aftermath of 
reproach for the indifferent citizenship that makes such 
poor use of the sovereign ballot. 

Blind faith in the vote itself as a patent device is 
a superstition that dies hard. Only in late years has 
the public mind registered the idea that the citizen 
must be intelligent before he can exercise the suffrage 
right intelligently. Slowly but surely the abuse of the 
electorate for stupidity and indifference is giving way 
to investigation of the causes that make it stupid and 
indifferent. 

One principal cause, already determined, is the 
presence of feudal conditions in many of the large in- 
dustries—a feudalism as absolute as any described in 
the pages of Scott. Men herded in company towns, 
packed in company houses, forced to-‘trade at company 
stores, paid in company money, voted by the company, 
and denied all protection of law—these things have 
been made somewhat clear to the nation by the recent 
mining strikes in Colorado, Michigan and West Virginia. 

Similar conditions in the lumber industry, however, 
are only now being brought to light. Investigators of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations, exploring in 
Texas, have discovered that the sawmill is as much a 
“baron’s stronghold” as the coal or gold mine. The 
lumber communities of the Lone Star state are as far 
removed from freedom and democracy as though time 
had rolled back to the days of Ivanhoe. 

The town of Kirbyville is admirably equipped to 
serve as an illustration. The motive and controlling 
power in this community of about two thousand people 
is the Kirby Lumber Company, and the source of its 
autocracy is an ingenious institution termed the 
“merchandise check.” The splendid dollar, the friendly 
i even the humble penny, seldom warm the hands 
of the mill workers in Kirbyville. Disks, cut out of 
pasteboard and-stamped with the name of the company 
and the amount, are made to serve as a substitute for 
real money. 

Pay-days are far from frequent with the Kirby 
Lumber Company. For instance, when the men were 
paid off in July, they were told that the next pay-day 
would be in December. In the meantime, however, 
they may secure merchandise checks up to the amount 
of their wages. The scrip of the mining companies does 
become money eventually. The merchandise check 
never turns into copper, silver or gold. The Kirby 
Lumber Company does not redeem it, and only takes 
it back in payment for rent, lumber or supplies at the 
company store. Over 90 per cent of wages are paid in 
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these checks, which suffer a discount ranging from 10 
to 20 per cent when they get outside the prescribed 
channels. For instance, a merchandise check for $1 
is worth only eighty or ninety cents when presented 
elsewhere than the company store. Merchants and 
professional men are compelled to demand this Shylock 
percentage because they cannot cash the checks, but 
must turn them in at the higher priced company store 
for supplies, or at the sawmill for lumber. 

The system, therefore, controls not only the men who 
work for the Kirby Lumber Company, but also every 
person doing business in Kirbyville. Whatever their 
desires, the merchandise check leads all of them back 
to the company store and office inevitably. 

The one other medium of payment is a thing called 
the “time certificate.” These are only issued, howéver, 
in such emergency cases as burials, weddings, discharge 
or departure. The time certificate states simply that 
on the day of issuance John Doe has worked so many 
days, for which he has so much money coming to him, 
and that this money will be paid by the company on a 
certain future date. 

Time certificates, unlike the merchandise checks, can 
be turned into money. The two banks of Kirbyville 
will cash them, but for this favor the worker must pay 
a straight discount that runs from 10 to 20 per cent. 
It does not matter if the time certificate falls due in one 
day or thirty, the same discount is charged. 

It is interesting to note the effect of these various dis- 


counts upon wages. For a ten hour working day, about _ 


two fifths of the employes of the Kirby Company get 
$1.50, about two fifths get between $1.50 and $2, and 
one fifth $2 or more. Board and room for a single man 
costs from $18 to $20 a month, and married men pay 
the company an average of $6 a month for the rental 
of the gray, dingy boxes ranged row by row in the 
horror of dull uniformity that is the curse of most in- 
dustrial communities. When these deductions are made, 
and a discount of 10 to 20 per cent subtracted from the 
remainder, it can be gathered that the worker has no 
great amount left for the leisure time activities that 
bring the individual into touch with the broadening 
interests of life. 

Deductions, however, do not stop with merchandise 
checks and usurious discounts. There is a workmen’s 
compensation law in Texas, and to the cost of the in- 
surance the men contribute sums ranging from fifty 
cents to $1 a month according to wages. Heads of 
families also pay a hospital fee of $1.50 a month, while 
the rate for single men is $1. Compensation laws 
are presumed to do away with these fees, but in Texas 
the hospital graft still flourishes with all its old vigor. 

The town of Kirbyville is not peculiar at all. Similar 
conditions prevail in nearly all the lumber communities. 
In Pineland, for instance, home of the Temple Lumber 
Company, the community of about 2000 is even more 
firmly in the corporate grip. Lands, houses, hotels, 
churches and schools are owned by the company, and 
its will is above all law. 

As in Kirbyville, merchandise checks are a medium 
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of exchange, but unlike Kirbyville, the company store 
is the only one permitted to do business in the village 


- on a large scale. The prices at the company store, it 


may be mentioned, are about 5 to 10 per cent higher 
than the usual market price. The Temple Lumber 
Company also collects workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance from its employes as well as hospital fees. 

Jasper, Texas, a town made possible by the Alexander 
Gilmer Lumber Company, has a somewhat different 
system from that employed by the other companies. 
Instead of merchandise checks, the company issues a 
daily pay check dated ahead of the regular pay-day. 
If the men choose to preserve them carefully until that 
precious moment rolls around, well and good, but if 
they cash them at the bank before that time, or pur- 
chase with them, they must accept a straight discount 
of 21% per cent. Two and one-half per cent interest for 
less than thirty days is not bad business—for the bank. 
Even if it is only for one day, the 214 per cent is de- 
ducted. 

How can a fine, virile, self-respecting citizenship 
grow under such conditions? What chance is there 
for the men and women of the present, and the children 
who are to be voters, to play any helpful part in the 
business of democracy? What may be expected of an 
industrialism that is building upon such rotten founda- 
tions? 

Payment in merchandise checks is in open defiance 
of a state law. The collection of hospital fees in addi- 
tion to workmen’s compensation insurance charges is 
nothing more than a graft. How may the people in 
these communities come to any respect for law, any 
regard for democratic institutions, when they see the 
rich and the powerful setting statutes aside and com- 
mitting practical larcenies with perfect immunity? 
How may their lives be other than dull, sordid and un- 
inspiring when discounts and deductions bring their 
already low wages down to a hopeless minimum? 

It may well be asked why these workers do not rebel 
as oppressed workers in other states rebel against un- 
bearable injustices. The answer is found not only in a 
system of wage payment that bars them from coming 
into possession of real money, but also in an iron-clad 
combination of the lumber companies that forces the 


worker to choose between submissive servitude and 


starvation. 

At one time the timber workers formed a union, and 
several years ago thought themselves sufficiently 
strong to make a demand upon the lumber 
companies for the redress of funda- 
mental grievances. They were 
mistaken. The strike was 
crushed, the union 












smashed, and the leaders in the revolt banished. Even 
as the coal operators of Colorado have their union, even 
while forbidding employes to organize so do the timber 
companies band themselves in a union for the purpose 
of preventing unionism among their workers. When all 
is said and done, this insolent inconsistency is as vital 
a cause of industrial bitterness as any other. 

This organization is called the Southern Lumber 
Operators’ Association, and has a membership of fifty- 
five corporations in Louisiana, twenty-one in Arkansas, 
sixteen in Texas, four in Alabama, three in Mississippi, 
two in Missouri, one in Oklahoma, and one in Florida. 
Its purpose, quite frankly, is to repress every symptom 
of discontent and agitation among the timber workers. 
In one of the Association’s letters, for instance, this 
paragraph appears: 

It would therefore appear from a general sum- 
mary that this Association has but to adhere strictly 
to the policy adopted and for its members to give 
their full codperation, in order to ultimately clear 
the territory of socialistic agitators and to resume 
operations free and unhampered. 

One of the bitter complaints of labor has been the 
blacklist. Many states have laws against its use, and 
in few industries can employers be found who will 
admit that the blacklist is other than a union bugbear. 
The Southern Lumber Operators’ Association has a 
courage above all such hypocritical pretense, for its 
maintenance of a black list is open and unashamed. 

Every man who applies to a lumber company for 
work is straightway given the following application and 
ordered to fill it out as indicated. 

DEAR SIR: Please furnish .......... my complete rec- 
ord while in the service of your company. Address to.. 











Employed as | From Date | To Date | Title | Address 
| [a eae 

| Rees a 
| | | | 


Please also state why I left your employ, and 
whether my conduct and services were satisfactory 
or not; also give any other information, including your 
opinion, concerning my personal character, conduct, and 
qualifications for the position of ............548- 

I now represent and declare to .............eeeeees 
in whose service I now seek 
employment as .......... 
that I am physically and 
mentally competent to per- 
form all duties connected 
with the said position, be- 
ing fully experienced there- 
in and thoroughly familiar 
with the duties thereof. 

I hereby release ...... 
avievnewondesses and you 
from all liability for any 
injury for damage what- 
ever on account of furnish- 
ing the above information 

- requested by me. 

Witnesses: 




















eee ere eee eee ee ee reese 


Association members are 
required to keep a list of 
their employes at the cen- 
tral office, supplementing 
it daily by reports on men 
discharged and new men 
employed. A_ principal 
query on each report is, 

| “Have you any reason to 








FOR C CHECKS, THIS RECEIPT 16 10 





CASHIERE SHALL TAKE THIS FORM OF RECEIPT FROM ALL EMPLOYEES Laces 
St KEPT OM FUE AT MILG OFFICE. * . 


believe that he sympathizes 














‘ with or is a member of the 
order of Timber Workers 


The “daily pay check” and the “merchandise check,” aids of autocracy ‘of the World?” 
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The voluntary release from all liability for damages 
for slander or false information is a pleasant little 
touch. Nor is the applicant’s glib assurance that he is 
sound in mind and limb, as well as expertly experienced, 
without its ingenuity. The following letter explains 
it fully: 


Please find herewith enclosed a revised form of 
Application Blanks; the only change in this form 
over that now in use by our members is that the 
applicant states that he is physically and mentally 
competent to perform the duties connected with the 
position he seeks, and ctates that he is fully ex- 
perienced and thoroughly familiar with the duties 
thereof. This clause was suggested by our local 
attorneys, Messrs. Blackman & Overton; they state 
in their practice defending personal injury suits, 
that in nearly every instance the plaintiff alleges 
that the result of his injury was caused by a work 
or machine with which he was not familiar and they 


advise us by all means to insert this clause, and we 
have complied with their wishes. This office is pre- 
pared to furnish these blanks without charge and 
wish to urge upon every member the necessity of 
using these forms in every case. (The entire ob- 
jection of this Association will be defeated if mem- 
bers employ labor without first getting a clearance 
from their former employers.) 
Yours truly, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


By (Signed) S. J. CARPENTER. 


In order to get employment, a timber worker must 
sign away his right to organize, his right to sue under 
the law for defamation of character, and his right to 
sue under the law for injuries received in the course of 
his work. Not only is he asked to become a serf, but it 
is also demanded of him that he rivet the brass collar 
about his own neck. 


The Dreadnought 


By F. DANA BURNET 


With wine-stained bows, and _ pennants 
streaming gay— / 
Men watched her from the docks: said she was fair, 
And felt their hearts hft as she dimmed away. 


OQ” Fall they sent another ship to sea, 


She was the triumph of the world she sailed, 
The sea’s supremest, proud and tall and fair; 
We watched her to the far horizon’s rim 
Until her smoke thinned to a single hair; 


Then, turning, said one man with withered eyes: 
“She’ll last her day, and then she’ll rot and die. 
Tomorrow, matey, they’ll invent her death 
Somewhere beyond that point she touched the sky”— 


His vague hands fluttered in their prophecy, 
“Somewhere across the world they’ll sweat and 
scheme, : 
And break their hearts behind their secret doors, 
To find a murderer for Steel and Steam. 


“A German, mebbe, or a Japanee 

Will guess at heavier guns—and then she'll fall. 
I know her breed! I fought the Merrimac 

In sixty-two what benefits it all?” 





But we, who still stood watching her dark hair, 
Mocked him to silence: one by one we hailed 
Her strength, her beauty—smiled and drifted on, 
Boasted that we had seen her as she sailed. 
* * * * * 
Three years she reigned; three years we spoke of her, 
Vaunting her name along the water-side; 
Then came the news—a newer, foreign ship 
Of heavier guns. Slowly our old faiths died. 


“But, mates, she passed” 
was still. 


Another fall we gathered on the docks, 

To watch her creep back through the autumn rain; 
Her men stood dully at her sullen breasts, 

Knowing that she would never sail again. 


She came like some vast Sorrow, brooding, slow, 
Damned by her dead perfection, hugely sad; 

I heard a voice behind me in the rain: 
“Three years! Three little years is all she had”— 


The rain dripped down, and then the voice again: 
“Three years! My youngest died three years ago— 
Plain starved, they said And yonder in the 
Roads ... ‘ 
Ah, mates, in God’s name why should life be so?” 


We turned: a man stood with uplifted hands, 
A laborer, with Death upon his face, 

And in his eyes the dumb bewilderment 
Of those who wear injustice for the race. 


And still the great, gray ship came creeping in, 
Sullen and sad . T heard his laugh ring wild: 
“For what it costs to feed her lightest gun 
I might have saved my little child my child!” 
. . . A vision smote us of an Iron God 
That taxed the world with fearful wrack and pain; 
We saw the unguessed sacrifice of souls— 
Dead faces on the canvas of the rain 


Then suddenly a man with withered eyes 
And vague, wan hands came leering through the 
crowd— 
“I said she’d fall,” he quavered, gesturing; 
“T know her breed! The Merrimac was proud 


His voice trailed off; 


There was no sound except the drear rain’s fall. 
We watched the dead ship creeping to her grave— 
I thought again: what benefits it all? 
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Kitchener 


of 


Khartoum 


By 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


ELDOM has any one man stood 
for a multitudinous and highly com- 
plex Nation with so tremendous 

and complete an emphasis as Lord 
Kitchener now stands for the British 
Nation. 

He is not an incarnation of the People, 
he does not express the total character 
of the Nation; but with a force hardly 
ever equalled in our history he has be- 
come the Mood of the British people, 
the living expression of the Will of the 
entire British Empire. 

During the disembarkation of our 
troops in France a British sergeant, 
talking to a newspaper correspondent, 
said that the British soldier is the most 
cheerful, humorous, and kind-hearted 
person in the world, but can “look cruel” 
when he is roused. At that moment a 
young trooper, fresh-faced and smiling, 
found himself in trouble with a bunch 
of horses; in a second he had slipped 
from the numnah, got a short hold of the 
reins, and jagged the restive charges 
into obedient docility. As he turned his 
head, his young face was flushed, his 
jaws were set, and his eyes had a glint 
of cruelty. The sergeant said to the 
newspaper correspondent, “See that? 
Well, that’s what I mean.” 

It was this Mood of the Nation that 
Lord Kitchener so completely represent- 
ed and so swiftly expressed at the be- 
ginning of the war. He was Britain 
looking cruel. He was the Englishman 
with his blood up. He was the Nation 
suddenly jerked into the realization that 
everything said of Germany by even the 
most extravagant Germanophobes was 
entirely, shocking, incredibly true. “The 
Day” had dawned. Honour was pub- 
licly thrown aside by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. Truth was openly derided by 
these apostles of Force. (And, to com- 
plete the awakening, the natural and 
amazed indignation of the civilized 
world at broken treaties and solemn ob- 
ligations was characterized by the Ger- 
mans as hypocrisy.) 


In a moment, the blood of the Eng- 
lishman was up. He realized his danger. 
He sprang to his feet, clenched his firsts, 
and he looked cruel. No other man of 
our time could so vigorously and ruth- 
lessly have represented this particular 
mood of the British people, this one 
aspect of the national temperament, as 
Kitchener of Khartoum. 

Lord Kitchener, as the reader of this 
modest article will discover, is neither 
the Machine nor the Ogre of popular 
imagination. He is perfectly human. 
There is, indeed, something frank, boy- 
ish and rough-humoured in his disposi- 
tion. He is shy, and-has moments when 
he craves for sympathy. All the same 
he does not represent the British char- 
acter in any of its most amiable quali- 
ties. He stands absolutely for the Na- 
tion just now, but he is not the highest, 
the best, not even the most likeable of 
English types. Unroused he is the de- 
liberate, work-loving, brusque, rather 
unimaginative, and very thorough Brit- 
ish administrator; roused, he is the jaws 
of the bull-dog. 

When it was announced in the tense 
moments at the declaration of War, that 
Lord Kitchener was to take into his 
hands the administration of the Army, 
the whole British nation—it is no ex- 
aggeration to say it—breathed again. 
His instant demand for 500,000 men did 
not alarm nor infuriate a peace-loving 
nation; it spread a feeling of safety. His 
preparation for a war of years did not 
shock the national conscience; it sen- 
sibly relieved anxiety and settled peo- 
ple’s thoughts. In “K. of K.” the Na- 
tion saw not only a great organizer of 
victory but its own fierce mood, its own 
tenacious will, its own enduring strength, 
its own multiplied, world-flung, and his- 
toric spirit. By one of those mysterious 
intuitions of democracy, which sweep 
like lightning through myriads of peo- 
ple, and which are more to be trusted 
than the nice and careful judgments of 
discriminating intelligence, Kitchener 





stood in the confidence of the nation as 
the one absolute unchallengeable Man 
for the storm which had broken with 
such bewildering suddenness upon the 
drowsiness of its domestic life. 

A sketch of his character, it is hoped, 
will deepen and sustain that confidence 
through the days ahead, when the gentle 
and the kind, as well as the weak and the 
pusillanimous, are perhaps tempted to 
cry for too early a mercy, too hazardous 
a peace. Lord Kitchener may not stand 
for Christianity; but he does stand for 
the Mills of God. He may not represent 
the sweetness and grace of British civil- 
ization; but he does represent the right- 
eous indignation of the British people 
when its path is challenged by savage 
Barbarism and a_ philosophical but 
truculent Antichrist. When he tells us 
we may let go our grip, civilization may 
turn from the destruction of War to the 
reconstruction of Peace with the sure 
and certain hope that the heirs of 
Nietzsche, the sons of Treitschke, the 
bloodstained legions of Attila, will never 
more lay upon the back of social re- 
formation a burden of intolerable mili- 
tarism and never more darken the green 
and pleasant fields of humanity with the 
shadow of hateful War. But till Kitch- 
ener cries “ENOUGH!” the British Em- 
pire—so slow to anger, so unswaggering, 
so peace-loving, and so un-Prussian— 
must strike till the dust is red. 

When Kitchener relaxes the grip of 
his clenched hands the neck of the Prus- 
sian eagle will be broken, and only then 
will the great nations and the small na- 
tions be able to advance into the Prom- 
ised Land of which Lord Kitchener per- 


haps has not even permitted himself to 


dream. 

One sees in him, then, not only the ex- 
pression of England looking cruel, but 
the strength, the determination, and the 
practical wisdom of those great and 
glorious nations with whom it is the 
honour of Great Britain to be allied. At 
the same time one is not conscious of 
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any feeling toward Kitchener which 
would be heightened into hero- 
worship. He is not Civilization, 
but the servant of Civilization. -He 
is not Progress, but the policeman 
of Progress. One employs him with 
admiration and rewards him with 
gratitude. But one does not want 
to be like him. 


“OUR ENGLISH HERO IS 
BORN AN IRISHMAN AND 
BECOMES A FRENCHMAN.” 


i the Hungry Forties, a retired 

cavalry soldier from England hap- 
pened to be in Dublin during the 
sale of some considerable estates in 
the south of Ireland. The paltry 
bidding at the auction of these 
lands tempted the hard-headed 
Englishman, and for a sum of £3,000 
he bought a number of rather 
neglected acres in the two counties 
Limerick and Kerry. 

This retired cavalry soldier was 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Horatio Kit- 
chener. He had started life in the 
Foot, had seen service in India, had 
exchanged into the cavalry, and 
now was on the Retired List, fairly 
well off, full of energy, and with a 
keen eye for the main chance. He 
was married to an Englishwoman, 
the daughter of a reverend Doctor of 
Divinity in Suffolk, one John Chevallier, 
an old and dignified family in that part 
of the world, but of Jersey origin, and 
therefore French blooded. There was a 
baby among the Colonel’s impedimenta 
when he came to Ireland, a boy named 
Chevallier Kitchener. 

Two years after he had settled on his 
Irish estates, that is 
to say, in the year 
1850, and on _ the 
pleasantest day of the 
year, to wit, Midsum- 
mer Day, the 24th of 
June, which is also St. 
John’s Day, another 
son was added to the 
Colonel’s ménage, the 
first Irish born of the 
family, Horatio Her- 
bert Kitchener. In 
due course three other 
children were born in 
Ireland, two sons and 
a daughter, forming 
together a _ cheerful 
and comfortable fam- 
ily of five, the baby 
girl a delightful com- 
fort to Mrs. Kitchener 
among the court of 
strapping masculinity. 

Papa Kitchener was 
lord of that house- 
hold. He had bought 
his estates not for 
pleasure and not for 
display. His master-thought, buzzing 
night and day in his cold cal- 
culating brain, was how to turn 
his £3,000 into a fortune. He went 
about this work with a methodical 
thoroughness which manifested itself in 
a somewhat mightier degree and cer- 
tainly on a more glorious field when his 
second son took over the ancient King- 
dom of Egypt. He was up early, he 
spent the greater part of the day in the 
saddle, he knew the quality of every 
field on his estate, he hob-a-nob’d with 
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Lord Kitchener as a cadet at the 
Royal Military Academy, Wool- 





Lord Kitchener, age 28. At this time Lord Kit- 
chener was employed by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund 


the farmers, he kept himself abreast of 
his times in the matter of agricultural 
science, he studied to get on. He bought 
more land, reclaimed bog and wilderness, 
set up a brickworks and a tile factory, 
took into his house a couple of pupils, 
worked everybody about him from 
morning till night, improved the breed 
of his cattle, cleaned his fields before he 
sewed them, intro- 
duced new forms of 
drainage and _irriga- 
tion, lived hard, lived 
earnestly, lived use- 
fully if not amiably, 
and was soon in @ 
position to sell parcels 
of land at a thousand 
pounds apiece, and 
the rent of his estate 
for £14,000. 

It may be imagined 
that this vigorous 
husbandman, his eye 
always on the main 
chance, had small time 
for such subsidiary 
considerations as the 
development of his 
sons. Mrs. Kitchener 
was left very much to 
shift for herself in a 
rather shabby and 
noisy household, while 
the agricultural colonel 
looked over the brick- 
walls of his pig-styes, 
into his whitewashed 
cowsheds, into his sheep=pens, and 
into his stables, every power of 
his brain concentrated on his pleas- 
ant work of improving his horses, his 
sheep, his cows, and his pigs. The boys 
were to be improved too, but no doubt 
nature might be trusted in that depart- 
ment of the farm. They were his sons, 
they could not have had a better father, 
if they went to the wall, then, by heaven, 
the wall was too good for them. 

On one occasion Herbert Kitchener 
was brought up before his father as an 


“ 


incorrigible idler. He was told that 
if he did not work at his books he 
should be apprenticed to a hatter 
—the head-gear of Papa Kitchener 
conveying a sufficiently grim em- 
phasis to this infinite contempt for 
the hat trade. That was Papa 
Kitchener’s part in the business of 
education. To the genius of a cer- 
tain Miss Tucker the intellectual 
development of the young Kit- 
cheners was at first committed, and 
when they had grown beyond the 
endurance of her nerves, they vexed 
the souls of a tutor or two for a 
brief period, and then were sent to 
a Protestant school at Kilflynn, 
kept by a friend of the family, the 
Rev. William Raymond. Those who 
know anything of the South of Ire- 
land will not need to be told that 
the Protestant clergy of that beau- 
tiful and gentle country, whatever 
their other virtues, are not stars of 
the first magnitude in the matter of 
scholarship. One would not go to 
them for historical information or 
for inspiration in philosophy. How- 
ever, Herbert Kitchener certainly 
went to church, and as certainly 
graced the bench of a Sunday-school 
class. One may conjecture that any 
troublesome Roman heredity de- 
rived from dead and gone Cheval- 
liers was very effectively extirpated 
in the Sunday School of the Rev. 
William Raymond; whether the least of 
the elements of Christianity were taught 
is another matter. 

But Herbert Kitchener’s chief concern 
in those days was the open air and the 
Atlantic Ocean. He loved the hedge- 
row, he loved the back of any old horse, 
and he loved the sea. Latin exercises 
and lectures on the Popes came only as 
interruptions to long tramps over the 
fields, fine gallops across the meadows, 
fierce joltings in a tumbril down the 
country lanes, and exulting dives from 
off a streaming rock into the cheerful 
burly of the sea. 

If he did not shape like a scholar, at 
any rate he shaped like a man; and tall 
as he was for his years, almost gawky, 
he was nothing of a weed, being thick- 
set, straight-legged, and somewhat full 
of face. But for a certain dignity of brow 
and a sharp, vital, challenging look in 
his blue eyes, he might have passed for 
a farmer’s son, his future in the fields, 
his heaven no higher than the hunting 
saddle. There was a smell of the gun- 
room and the stables about the Kit- 
chener boys, but nothing bucolic in their 
appearance. They hung together, did 
not mix with the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, and played no practical jokes with 
the surrounding farmers. The shyness 
which in after life was imputed to “K. 
of K.” for arrogance was a Kitchener 
characteristic. But this shyness was of 
the manful, steady, and inward order; 
there was nothing shrinking and timid 
in its nature; its expression was neither 
a blush nor a giggle. The Kitchener 
boys understood each other very well; 
they felt that they did not understand 
other people. When other people 
turned up, they looked on. When they 
were alone together they let themselves 
go, but not violently or foolishly. It is 
said that they took no risks in their sea- 
bathing, to the scorn of Irish boys in 
bare legs and freckles. 
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As a remedy for the increasing per- 
plexities of his domestic situation, Papa 
Kitchener conceived the idea of bundling 
off his sons to a foreign country. Some- 
how or another he came to hear of a 
Rev. J. Bennett living at Villeneuve in 
Switzerland, who took pupils and 
preached the Gospel. Tht was enough 
for Colonel Kitchener. In 1863, “K. of 
K.” then being thirteen years of age, the 
boys were dispatched to the hillside of 
the Lake of Geneva—good, solid, Prot- 
estant ground. Mrs. Kitchener was left 
with her only daughter. The Colonel 
could now keep his eye on the main 
chance without distraction.’ 

Tragedy befell this household in the 
following year of 1864, for Mrs. Kit- 
chener passed away from the gentle and 
familiar pleasantness of mother earth to 
join the spirits of forgotten Chevalliers 
in another, stranger world. The boys 
worked on with their Protestant tutor, 
embarked on a few educational travels, 
and then returned to the British Isles, 
stopping for the first time in their lives 
in London, where an Army crammer 
waited to finish them off in Kensington 
Square. 

This gentleman was another Protestant 
clergyman, the Rev. George Frost, and 
his establishment was fairly well attend- 
ed by young gentlemen of the fortunate 
classes. Among these lively and rejoic- 
ing colts, Herbert Kitchener was re- 
garded as something of a clodhopper. He 
neither shone in the class-room nor 
scintillated under the midnight skies. 
His fellows looked upon him as a heavy, 


plodding, painstaking, and unilluminat- 
ing oaf—a man without pleasantness or 
brilliance, his slow feet moving stolidly 
along the fixed and formidable groove 
which culminates in a club armchair and 
a pension. He did not escape the usual 
baiting of more irresponsible spirits. 
“Why don’t you go for them when they 
rot you?” he was asked by a fellow 
pupil. His answer, contemptuous 
enough, was this: “What do they mat- 
ter?” But this baiting never came to real 
ragging. Kitchener might turn a deaf 
ear to chaff; he would not have turned, 
perhaps, his other cheek to the smiter. 
From this tutor in Kensington Square, 
Herbert Kitchener passed to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in 1868, 
twenty years after Charles Gordon had 
entered “the shop” with his wonderful 
soul on fire for every kind of glory. 
Nothing in Herbert Kitchener created 
passionate friendships or stirred the ad- 
miration of smaller men among the 
cadets. He was remarkable for quick- 
ness in mathematics, but in everything 
else was accounted thickheaded—a slow- 
coach climbing the dull hill of duty 
which has no dazzle of adventure at the 
crest. He chose the Royal Engineers for 
his arm, and settled down to the sober 
and staying stride of the British Sapper. 
He studied his text-books with “a long 
persistency of purpose,” and attended 
lectures with a solid intention to learn 
what he could. No cadet ever gave less 
trouble to his superiors. He was one 
of those obstinate young Britons who 
means to get on, and who triumph not 


by the luck of the brain-centres but by 
the deliberate and steadfast exercise of 
will power. He made his brain do what 
his spirit wished to do, the one or two 
brilliant cells, such as the mathematical, 
encouraging the less gifted others to obey 
their master’s bidding. 

Papa Kitchener was in France, mar- 
ried again and living pleasantly at 
Dinan. There came young Herbert in 
1870 on a holiday visit, bringing his 
text-books along with him. Of a sud- 
den the straight road of his set purpose 
was dazzled by a great light—the light 
of adventure, the blaze of War. Prus- 
sia and France came to grips. The set ° 
purpose dwindled, paled, went out like 
a match. Our Woolwich Cadet found 
himself looking into a light that was like 
the glare of a furnace. The marshalling 
of the legions of France beat a new 
music in his heart. The thunder of can- 
non broke in upon the conned axioms of 
his text-books like the banging of an iron 
fist on the door of a sleeper. Troops 
went by, trundling their guns, singing 
the Marsellaise, their standards flutter- 
ings in a glitter of bayonets . . . 

Kitchener went off and offered his 
services to the French. There he stood 
before them a solid twenty years of 
hale manhood, well over six feet, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, straight-legged, 
and hard as steel, the face of him brown 
as sand, his carriage resolute, his brain 
already versed in war science, his body 
already disciplined, his spirit clamorous 
for a fight. Well, they did not think 


twice. 


Mr. Begbie’s second article will appear in the next issue. 


Which is the Worse? 


The manufacturer who makes the fraudulent nostrums that poison the public health, or the newspaper 
proprietor who sells his advertising space for the dissemination of lies and bumcombe? It is this phase 
of the “patent medicine” business that George Creel will consider in his article in the next issue. A cer- 
tain amount of exposure of fraud will have to be done in order that an understanding of the evil may 
be gained, but Mr. Creel’s deeper intent is to develop ways and means of exterminating the parasitic 
industry completely. The Food and Drugs act, passed in 1906, has not lived up to tts initial promise. 
These are the questions Mr. Creel will answer in the course of his coming 


Why? 


articles. 


What does it need? 








An Anarchist Church 


HERE is very little of the conven- 
tional minister of the Gospel about 
Bouck White, pastor of the 

“Church of the Social Revolution,” or 
“Revolution Church” as it is sometimes 
called, which has just established its 
headquarters at 46 East 25th street, New 
York. A tall slim man in the early 
forties, a thin intelligent face, a bald 
head, eye-glasses, a gray sack suit, tan 
boots, a soft collar, a black bow tie and 
a sonorous voice—that is Bouck White. 

And if White differs radically from 
the typical minister, his church differs 
no less radically from the typical Chris- 
tian church. The Church of the Social 





Upon his release from prison White was met at the gates by a crowd of sympathizers. 


By ROBERT SHORES 


the Salvation Army, with banners, 
drums and singing, though, as one of Mr. 
White’s assistants explains, “it is with 
a different zeal for a different ideal.” 
At the regular meetings of the con- 
gregation, songs are sung, most of 
them predicting the speedy end of the 
present social order and the consequent 
aggrandization of the workingman. 
These songs, which are called “hymns” 
only by the uninitiate, are, for the most 
part, set to old tunes, though a few of 
them are sung to original music. 

The feature of the new church which 
has caused the most adverse comment is 
that of the marriage service, in which 
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The pastor of the “Church of the Social Revolution” stands in the center 


Revolution is avowedly more concerned 
with the material welfare of its mem- 
bers than with their future salvation. 
The aim of this church, as outlined by 
its pastor, is “To turn the world upside 
down, to the end that it may thereafter 
go right side up.” The qualification for 
membership is not that the applicant 
shall believe that God is good, but that 
he shall believe that the world is bad. 
A special invitation to join is extended 
to Socialists, Anarchists and Industrial 
Workers of the World. There is little 
missionary work done by the church 
outside of the regular “Gutter Services” 
held three times a week, though it is 
whispered in radical circles that Bouck 
White still hopes to convert John D. 
Rockefeller to a belief in the innate im- 
morality of wealth. It was his attempt 
to win over to this point of view, the 
Rev. Dr. Woelfkin of Calvary Baptist 
Church, which recently led to White’s 
incarceration for a period of six 
months; the attempt at conversion be- 
ing made in the middle of the morning 
services when Dr. Woelfkin was other- 
wise engaged. 

The “Gutter Service” is conducted 
along the lines of the street meetings of 
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the Reverend White proposes to “rec- 
ognize divorce” by making some mention 
of it in the vows taken by the contract- 
ing persons. As yet, the exact form of 
mention has not been determined upon. 
“Divorce has existed for centuries,” 
says Mr. White, “yet the Christian 
churches persistently ignore it in their 
marriage services. We mean to recog- 
nize it as a possible end to the alliance. 
We do not believe that matrimony is 
holy unless it is sanctioned by love. We 
do not wish to encourage divorce; we 
hope that our marriages will be lasting, 
but we will not assume that they must 
be.” Up to the present time, no mar- 
riages have been solemnized in the new 
church, so the matter is, perhaps, not 
quite so important as it might appear 
from the amount of comment it has 
called forth. The baptismal service in- 
cludes the usual ceremony of naming the 
child, which is followed by an address 
by the pastor, who “dedicates the child 
to freedom.” 

Upon joining the Church of the Social 
Revolution, all member are required to 
sign the following pledge, known as 

The Covenant. 
I enlist under the Lord of the blood-red 


banner, to bring to an end a scheme of 
things that has enthronged Leisure on the 
back of Labor, an idle class sucking the 
substance of the poor. I will not be a 
social climber, but will stay with the 
workers in class solidarity, till class shall 
have been done away with in Fellowship’s 
glad dawn. I will seek recruits for the 
Church of the Social Revolution, unto the 
overthrow of present-day society and its 
rebuilding into comradeship. 

This is not Mr. White’s first experi- 
ence as a pastor; he was, for nine years, 
a regularly ordained minister of the 
Congregationalist Church, and might 
even now be occupying a pulpit of that 
denomination, if it were not for the fact 
that he persisted in preaching 
Socialism and calling it by that 
name. A_ little euphonism 
m‘ght have saved his status, 
though it is possible that Social- 
ism, by any other name, would 
have proven unwelcome to his 
congregation. Mr. White’s fa- 
cility in making enemies lies 
chiefly in his disposition to talk 
where he is not wanted to peo- 
ple who do not wish to hear 
him. He is not content to argue 
from his own soap-box; he al- 
ways thinks he can make him- 
self heard better from the 
other fellow’s soap-box. This 
disposition got him into trouble 
in the beginning of his career as 
the pastor of the Revolution 
Church, and has since been the 
cause of several attacks upon 
him by Socialists, Anarchists 
= and members of the I. W. W. 

He was arrested on May 10, 
1914, in the Calvary Baptist 
Church. It was in the middle 
of the morning services, that 
White arose, and addressing himself to 
the Rev. Dr. Woelfkin, inquired if it 
were not a fact that Jesus Christ 
preached the doctrine of the immorality 
of riches? In a moment, four ushers 
pounced upon him and he was borne off 
protesting, to be tried upon a charge of 
disturbing the peace, and despite the 
efforts of many of his friends and others 
of a radical turn of mind, he was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment on 
Blackwell’s Island. No effort was spared 
to obtain his release; committees called 
on Mayor Mitchell and wrote to the 
newspapers; demonstrations were held 
by the various radical organizations to 
express disapproval of the sentence; 
even the clergy relented and sent five or 
six of their number to the Mayor to say 
that White had been punished enough; 
but it was of no use. Mayor Mitchell 
has no pardoning power, had he been in- 
clined to exercise it (which is doubt- 
ful). White had to serve his sentence. 

He did not, however, spend all of his 
time on Blackwell’s Island. He had been 
there but a short time, when he began 
making speeches to the other inmates 
of the prison and his oratory was so an- 
noying to the authorities there, that he 
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was transferred to the Queens county 
jail. There he was put in charge of a 
gang of negro prisoners engaged in paint- 
ing the interior of the men’s quarters. 

Upon his release from prison, White 
was met at the gates by a crowd of sym- 
pathizers who invited him to speak and 
who made speeches in his honor. The 
Church of the Social Revolution had 
continued to hold services in his absence 
and welcomed him back to his pulpit 
with enthusiasm. Since that time, he 
has been engaged in conducting his ser- 
vices, explaining his church and reading 
newspaper clippings concerning his ex- 
ploits. 

The Church of the Social Revolution 
is the embodiment of Bouck White’s 
theory of Christianity as expressed in 
his books, “The Call of the Carpenter” 
and “The Carpenter and the Rich Man.” 
It is as a carpenter, rather than as a 
Messiah, that White regards the founder 
of the Christian religion. 

“Jesus Christ was a friend of the 
poor,” he says, “and one who went about 
stirring up the people. It was for that 
—not because he claimed to be the Son 
of God—that he was crucified by the 
Romans. For the Romans were guilty 
of that deed; the Jews had nothing to 
do with it. The charges against Christ 
were inspired by the moneyed interests. 
He was considered a dangerous agitator 
—a man who might cause endless 
trouble to the Empire, perhaps become 
the leader of a Revolution. The Church 
of the Social Revolution preaches Christ 
the Carpenter; Christ the workingman 
and the friend of the workingman. We 


_ have no quarrel with the Jews; they are 


as welcome in our church as anyone. 
Those same powers which crucified 
Jesus are alive in the world today; they 
would crucify him again today, if such 
a thing were possible. But the time 
is coming, and, let us hope, coming soon, 





Bouck White (left), greeting a friend 

shortly after completing his six months 

jail sentence under a charge of “dis- 
turbing the peace” 


when they will no longer have the power 
to make martyrs of those who seek to 
lift up the people.” 

White attributes the growth of this 
conception of Christ in his own mind 
to the training in “higher criticism” 
which he received while a student at 


83 
Union Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated in 1902. . When his 


first book, “The Book of Daniel Drew,” 
was published White was head resident 
at Trinity House, Brooklyn, and he cone 
tinued in this position while writing his 
other books. One of these, “The Mix- 
ing” roused the ire of the residents of 
Middleburg, White’s home town, who 
thought they were slandered in it, and 
declared that théy could recognize Mid- 
dleburg in Hillport, the village of the 
story. For a time there was much talk 
of law-suits and even of prosecution for 
criminal libel. White was threatened 
with dire vengeance if he ever ventured 
to return to his native town, but the 
matter has long since ceased to be the 
leading subject of conversation in that 
peaceful New York village. 

White is not worrying about othr 
people now; other people are worrying 
about him—particularly the Rev. Dr. 
Woelfkin, who has no desire to see his 
church utilized as a meeting-place for 
“Reds” of any denomination. Dr. 
Woelfkin has applied to the police for 
protection from the interruptions of un- 
expected visitors. “Think of it!” ex- 
claims the Reverend White, “A Christian 
church protected by detectives and po- 
lice from the fury of an outraged popu- 
lace!” And he says it without a smile. 
He does not smile at anything connected 
with the Church of the Social Revolu- 
tion, nor the comrades when they sing: 


Church of the Revolution! cradled in a 
jail, 

What have we in earth or hell to fear? 

Judges quake with terror—will not give 
us bail, 

Lo, we go to prison with a cheer. 

Tremble, Mammon, when the comrades 
sing, 

Leap O toiler, at the news we bring; 

Church of the Revolution! like a booming 


sea, 
Thunderings of old eternity! 


Non-Combatants 


HE wind swept around the corner 
of our house with the whimper of 
a frightened baby, and told so 


‘plainly winter was coming that I shiv- 


ered. My mother came from her place 
at the window to the table where my 
sister Elizabeth and I were playing at 
war with little pieces of paper for sol- 
ulers, and spoke to us in a dull sort of 
voice, as if she were asleep, saying that 
we had better go and tell our uncle 
about everything. 

For six days she had not smiled, and 
I do not think she had slept, either. 
After my father went away to be a sol- 
dier, she stood all the time at the win- 
dow, even at night when the big trees 
made it very dark, and I know she could 
not have seen the road. 

They were fighting somewhere away 
off beyond the village, far away it must 
have been, for we could hear only a dull 
booming of the cannon. Elizabeth and 
I were wild with the excitement of it, 
and I had a feeling about going the 
three miles to my uncle’s as if I were 


By TARLETON COLLIER 


going to the war myself. 
hand. 

It was not that I was afraid, of course. 
Elizabeth was going with me, and Eliza- 
beth was a large, laughing, rosy girl, 
almost as strong as a man, much 
stronger than me, and I was going to be 
a soldier when I grew up. 

Elizabeth was singing when we started, 
but when we came out of the thick 
woods, and I pointed out, shouting, that 
our neighbor’s house was burning, she 
became quiet, and stopped, with a look 
on her face that frightened me. And 
then it was that we saw the three men. 

They were strange men, with faces 
tanned and hard like leather, and rough 
with neglected beards that were short 
and stiff like barley-stubble. They were 
soldiers, I could tell plainly from their 
clothes and the revolvers at their belts, 
but nothing like their uniform had I 
ever seen before. It was as strange and 
seemed as forbidding as the men them- 
selves—great, sprawling men they were, 
lying under a tree against which were 


She held my 


propped three bicycles, on which they 
must have come. 

My sister Elizabeth flushed red and 
then became white when she saw them, 
white as death when one of them arose 
and called to the others something in a 
tongue I did not understand. Elizabeth 
turned and ran, but in ten steps the man 
caught her, seizing her wrist and twist- 
ing it quickly backwards so that she 
cried out and fell on her knees. The 
other men laughed. 

In my terror I flew back toward my 
home. My mother must have heard my 
pattering feet, and perhaps my gasps, for 
she came to the door to meet me. At sight 
of me alone she clutched at her heart 


.and fell in a faint. Despairing, I looked 


back along the road whence I had come. 
The fire of our neighbor’s house had 
grown greater, and the smoke spouted 
even above the thick trees. The wind 
came around the corner of our .house 
with a sound more than ever like a 
frightened baby, and I felt very lonely 
as I knelt at my mother’s side. 
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Gunda, a film star of some magni- 
tude, appearing in the Ditmars 
pictures of animal life 


ND if you do (we are speaking now 
of motion picture censors), do you 
believe that there should prevail 

the existing system of constructive co- 
operation between film makers and the 
people, through criticism of films by a 
board of volunteers which reflects cur- 
rent morality in its decisions as ably as 
that difficult thing has ever been done, 
or a system of legal censorship by small 
local boards of untrained individuals ap- 
pointed for limited terms and possessing 
unlimited destructive power? 

State laws providing for state censors 
empowered to cut or reject any film 
which does not meet with their approval 
exist at the time of this writing in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. San Francisco and 
Chicago support local legal boards. The 
plan was voted down some time since in 
Massachusetts but may be proposed 
there again, it is said, at any time. The 
idea, as a project, is being discussed in 
at least four other states. 

A vote will be taken on the question 
of repealing the present law in Ohio dur- 
ing this session of the legislature. But 
whatever action is taken in that state, 
if the plan of legal censorship is a plan 
inimical in theory and practice to the 
legitimate development of the motion 
picture industry and to the best inter- 
ests of the people, public opinion should 
voice a protest so unequivocal that the 
idea will be given up at once and every- 
where. 

Opposition to legal censors arises from 
many reasons. The most general reason 
is that opponents of the idea are un- 
alterably set against the principle of 
legal censorship in any form. They pro- 
fess to see in the recognition of the cen- 
sor by law the seeds of a greater danger 
than any evils his non-existence could 
possibly occasion. As a concise state- 
ment of their thought they quote from 
a decision of the late Mayor Gaynor of 
New York made in vetoing an ordinance 
to establish legal censors of films in that 
city during the year 1912. The Mayor 
said: “A constitutional provision states 
that every citizen may freely speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right; and no law shall be passed 
to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press If this 
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ordinance be legal, then a similar ordi- 
nance in respect of the newspapers and 
the theatres generally would be legal. 
Once revive the censorship and there is 
no telling how far we may carry it.” 

But how about the National Board? 
Isn’t that censorship? Not in the sense 
Mayor Gaynor used the word, not in 
the sense of legal power, vesting in cer- 
tain individuals, to enjoin producers 
from showing pictures which those in- 
dividuals decide should not be shown. 
The theory under which the National 
Board operates is precisely contrary to 
the theory of such a board, for the 
authority of the National Board is not 
granted by law but derives wholly from 
the agreement of film makers to submit 
their products to its rulings. 

When critics of legal censorship as a 
principle turn to the application of the 
principle by existing boards their con- 
demnation becomes even more emphatic. 
They assert that local police censorship 
(and by this is not meant necessarily 
that such censors are policemen, but 
that they derive their authority under 
the police power of the community) has 
not only proved unsatisfactory and in- 
efficient in practice but that it can’t 
help being so. They do not (most of 
them) even take the trouble to point 
out the tantalizing opportunities for 
graft that inhere in a system which per- 
mits a few individuals, unrestrained by 
precedent or the specific guidance of 
statutes, to pass or reject films worth 
in the aggregate millions of dollars. Even 
assuming, say these ‘critics, that legal 
boards are composed of censors actuated 
by the best possible motives, there still 
remain the practical objections that the 
members of such boards are inadequate 
in numbers that they are deficient in 
training, and that they are unqualified 
by experience or the possession of proper 
standards to perform their functions in 
any but a futile or destructive manner. 

The studio manager for the Edison 
Company, which is notably careful in 
the preparation of its films, had this to 
say: 

“We have profited by the results of 
the systematic study and the suggestive 
criticism of the National Board of Cen- 
sorship during the years since its estab- 
lishment, and we have no trouble in 


Do You Believe 


in Censors? 


By W. P. LAWSON 


meeting its common-sense standards. 
With the various local legal boards the 
situation is different. Arbitrary rulings 
are made by censors in some localities 
against certain specific things such as 
guns, poison, and so on. They do not 
seem to realize that there can be no real 
drama without conflict of some sort 
shown inevitably, in many cases, as it 
occurs in real life. We believe that in 
such cases the matter should be judged 
according to how the scene is worked 
out—by the impression it will create on 
the spectator—rather than that it should 
be rejected or passed on a basis of the 
presence or absence of any stated objects 
or actions. Otherwise we would soon 
find that there would be nothing, or very 
little, of a dramatic character that would 
be safe for us to produce. : 

“Here’s an instance of the sort of hap- 
hazard criticism which no amount of 
care could serve to guard against. We 
recently released, after it had -been 
passed by the National Board, a comedy 
called ‘The Adventure of the Smuggled 
Diamonds.’ I repeat, this was a com- 
edy. In one of the best ‘bits’ an actress 
was made to threaten the comedy ‘lead’ 
with a six-shooter. This scene was 
promptly cut by, the Chicago Board of 
censors, the reason given being that the 
scene showed a woman pointing a pistol 
at aman. Can you beat that?” 

We can at least try: 

For example, in the film story called 
“On the Shores of Italy,” the Chicago 
board ordered two scenes cut out be- 
cause they showed a policeman taking 
fruit from a fruit stand. 

Again, permit was refused the picture 
“Tramps Show Heart,” because it pic- 
tured an intoxicated military officer. 

The “Komic” film called “Bill’s Series 
No. 4,” was cut because a police officer 
was shown taking a bribe. 

The “Prince of Peace,” a film with a 
distinctly moral reaction, was rejected 
in Chicago because it was considered 
“prejudicial to public peace as it shows 
war scenes bearing on the present Euro- 
pean crisis.” 

In another film story all scenes show- 
ing “a man kissing a married woman” 
were ordered cut out. 

In “What a Woman Will Do” the sub- 
title, “If you love me take me away. I 
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am tired of my husband!” Was cut. 

Most of these changes listed—and 
they are but a few from many—appear 
unnecessary, to say the least. To film 
makers they seem much more than that. 
For they destroy in a moment films on 
which producers have spent a good deal 
of time and thought, and in which they 
have invested considerable money. It 
is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
manufacturers evince exasperation over 
the work of the Chicago censors, espe- 
cially when they reflect upon the fact 
that in five months of last year, from 
May to September, that 
board rejected 100 film 
stories and made 928 
eliminations as against 
13 rejections and 198 
eliminations ordered 
by the National Board 
during the same pe- 
riod. 

In justice to the legal 
boards operating in San 
Francisco, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, it should 
be stated that compared 
with the work of the 
Chicago board their de- 
cisions are considered 
fair and reasonable. But 
there is no assurance 
that they will always be 
so. And even if there 
were there stil! remains 
the fact that they are 
being paid to do work 
which could be accept- 
ably done without re- 


mittees of the National 
Board, and the fact that through their 
system of inspection fees and the fre- 
quent delays in passing upon films, they 
put film producers, in many cases, to 
unwarrantable annoyance and expense. 
The charge is freely made that 
the less real censoring the legal 
boards do and the more they rely 
upon the weekly bulletins of the 
National Board to guide them in 
making decisions, the better re- 
sults their records show. It is 
asserted that this, in a great many 
instances, is the course they pur- 
sue. As a proof of this statement 
the number of films turned out 
annually is compared with the 
number of examiners on the vari- 
ous legal boards. During eleven 
months in 1914 the National Board 
inspected 8276 reels of film show- 
ang 5190 different subjects. Each 
state or city board deals with 
more films than does the Na- 
tional Board, because it sees all 
that that board does and in addition 
those that the National Board does not 
see, figured at about five per cent of the 
total. It has been estimated that the 
Ohio board for some months last year 
passed on over 1500 films per month, 
‘which means reviewing seven 1000 foot 
reels an hour during every eight hour 
‘working day in the week. Since the or- 
dinary picture takes fifteen or eighteen 
minutes to run it looks as if the board, 
unless its members had a Joshua work- 
ing with them, must have cut some cor- 
ners. A member of the national body 
summarized the matter thus: “The Na- 
tional Board finds that even with its 
twenty-two committees totaling more 


than a hundred censors it can with diffi- 
culty conscientiously examine and pass 
upon the films submitted for inspection. 
It is inconceivable that a board of even 
five or ten members, much less two or 
three, can review approximately the 
same number of pictures in the same 
time.” 

If the foregoing figures and statements 
are accurate—and they have been care- 
fully checked—they indicate that legal 
boards habitually censor films not by 
seeing the film run on the screen but by 
reading the printed description of the 





This scene from “The Adventure of the Smuggled Diamonds” was cut 
im Chicago, the reason given being that the actress is shown pointing a 
gun at the worried-looking young man 


story or accepting the published de- 
cisions of the National Board as they 
stand. If this is so the legal boards, on 
the best possible showing, are merely an 
item of expense and confusion all round. 





A fire rescue scene with plenty of “thrill” but no gun. 
It was passed by the legal censors 


For do not forget that the National 
Board, realizing the advantages of some 
sort of local codperation, has this long 
time organized in various cities groups 
of volunteers who see that its rulings 
are carried out, inspect the films that 
get by the parent body, and censor, when 
it is necessary, in accordance with stand- 
ards peculiar to- their localities. By 
this plan of local committees, called by 
the board “the City Plan,” it touches 
practically 100 per cent of films manu- 
factured. And a general extension of the 
plan will protect not only the large 
cities but will make it impossible for 
undesirable films to be circulated in the 
smaller towns tributary to the local ex- 


change center, because such towns will 
be warned by the city committees of the 
contemplated circulation of such films. 
Here is the statement of the National 
Board, in part, regarding this plan: 
“The plan links the skilled volunteer 
opinions of the members of the National 
Board with those of the chosen repre- 
sentatives of public opinion working 
voluntarily in each city An effi- 
cient number for such a commission is 
5 or 7. They are selected by the Mayor 
from diversified groups representing as 
broad public opinion as possible 
The members concen- 
irate their attention 
primarily on fugitive 
and uncensored films. 
They also inspect films 
on which there are cuts 
or elimination made by 
the National Board. The 
members of the com- 
mission review also, 
with power to reject, 
those films about which 
they have received writ- 
ten complaints by citi- 


zens . The Bul- 
letin of the National 
Board, issued every 


Saturday and contain- 
ing the complete action 
by that body on films 
for the current week, is 
sent to the representa- 
tives of each city com- 
mission The 
commission allows prop- 
erly censored pictures 
to be publicly shown 
with a minimum of de- 
lay and friction The City Plan 
has been working satisfactorily in a 
number of cities already, such as St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Portland 
(Oregon), Pasadena, Los Angeles, Jack- 
son (Mississippi), Dallas, and 
Jgplin (Missouri). 

That in brief is the “home rule” 
idea devised by the National 
Board to fill the want which the 
legal boards were created to fill 
but which, according to reliable 
reports, they do not fill. And 
which they do not fill at good 
deal of expense to the film indus- 
try and to the public. 

Each of the three censors com- 
posing the Ohio board receives an 
annual salary of $1500 a year. 
The inspection fee is $1.00 for each 
reel not over 1000 feet long. For 
a reel exceeding that length the 
fee is $2.00. During the past year 
the board has collected from ex- 
changes and motion picture exhib- 
itors the sum of $21,755. Its expenses were 
$13,957.05. This does not, of course, 
include money lost by film producers 
and exhibitors through delay and their 
consequent inability to keep on schedule 
releases. 

The Pennsylvania state board has two 
members, one of whom receives a salary 
of $1500 per annum, the other $1200. 
Permits cost the film owners $2.50 
per reel. It is obvious that these two 
inspectors cannot look at all reels to 
which they issue permits. Yet their 
work is reported as fair and satisfactory 
in the main. The explanation given is 
that they codperate with the National 
Board and follow its decisions as an- 
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nounced in the weekly bul- 
letin. 

The San Francisco board 
consists of five censors, one 
of which is chosen by each 
of the following powers: 
the Mayor, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the 
Police Commissioner, the 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children and 
the motion picture exhibi- 
tors. Its members receive 
the bulletin of the National 
Board and work in con- 
junction with the local po- 
lice. The plan under 
which they operate is more 
nearly like the City Plan 
of the National Board 
than that adopted by any | 
of the other legal boards. | 
The chief differences be- 
tween this board and the 
volunteer committees rec- 
ommended by the National 
Board are that it is a legal 
board and that it is paid 
for doing what the city 
committees do without 
compensation. 

The Chicago board is composed of ten 
censors originally appointed by 2nd 
Deputy Police Commissioner Funk- 
hauser; they are now under Civil Ser- 
vice. The work of these censors has 
been more generally criticised than that 
of any other of the legal boards and 
certain consistent tendencies in the na- 
ture of their decisions suggest the gravest 
danger, from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic welfare, that lies in the establishment 
of legal boards as such. 

We have shown that the motion pic- 
ture appreciably influences the public 
mind and that whoever controls the char- 
acter of its content controls to a cer- 
tain extent public opinion. We must 
not forget, in this connection, that the 
act of preventing an idea from reaching 
the people has as real a result on the 
collective point of view as has the in- 
troduction of a positive thought. We 
have said that critics of the system of 
legal censorship charge that it contains 
the seeds of a greater peril than any 
possible evils the non-existence of legal 
boards could create. They assert that 
this danger springs into being whenever 
a few men, responsible for their individ- 
ual decisions only to themselves—or, in 
eases not beyond the reach of imagin- 
ation, to interests which control or in- 
fluence them—are given the power to 
direct, no matter how slightly, the trend 
of the common conscience or the com- 





Blanche Sweet, who has triumphantly passed inspection by the 
most important censors of all, the movie audiences of the country 


mon mind. And however much we may 
sympathize with film producers in their 
troubles or however discouraging we 
may find it that a significant example of 
cooperation between a great industry 
and the public should be threatened, 
these questions fade before the magni- 
tude of the vital issue—the issue of 
whether the people intend to sit back 
and let any politician or political ap- 
pointee alive feed them _ predigested 
morality with a legal spoon. 

Mr. Frederick C. Howe, in the course 
of an article we have already quoted, 
shows plainly that he appreciates the 
immense importance of this point: 

“Aside from the question of the con- 
stitutionality of such (official) censor- 
ship,” he says, “is the question of the 
ultimate effect of the assumption by the 
State of the right of regulating this 
most important avenue of expression 
(the motion picture). Should the State 
pass upon the desirability of the por- 
trayal of labor questions, of Socialism, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and the other insistent issues crowding 
to the fore? If such (official) 
censorship be provided for, will not this 
great field of dramatic expression be 
subjected to the fear of suppression, so 
that only the safe and sane, the purely 
conventional, the uncontroversial film 
will be produced? Then the con- 
trol of this official board would be a 


prize worth struggling for 
—a prize comparable to 
the control of the Associa- 
ted Press, and almost as 
dangerous to the freedom 
of the country.” 

Mr. Howe hits the nail 
on the head. He has 
focussed on the heart of 
the discussion. It is true 
that he mentions only 
“official” control exercised 
by the State. If this offi- 
cial control be exercised 
through state and city 
boards the danger is 
brought more clearly to 
our minds. There is in 
such cases the danger not 
only of governmental bias, 
which Mr. Howe suggests, 
but the danger of narrew- 
| ly individual bias, or bias 
' based on “benefits re- 
| ceived.” The Chicago 
| board, appointed by a Po- 

lice official, has been no- 

toriously hard on films 

which in any way cast re- 

flection or ridicule upon 

the police. Suspicious 
souls who see a possible connection be- 
tween these two facts will wonder if 
any other distinct type of censor, 
placed on a small board backed up by 
law, will not sooner or later translate 
his opinions into terms of film content 
and eventually into terms of popular 
ideology. 

To some extent this danger, as Mr. 
Howe has pointed out, inheres in -any 
form of film censorship. The final argu- 
ment for the National Board as opposed 
to legal boards is that under its regula- 
tion and through its well planned sys- 
tem of operation this danger is guarded 
against as carefully as it can be guarded 
against in an as yet imperfect world. 
Mr. Howe expresses the thought in 
these words: “While under the wisest 
of guidance mistakes of judgment will 
undoubtedly be made, this fact is true: 
whatever the accidental judgment of 
particular films or errors of opinion as 
to what should be shown, no such tem- 
porary evils compare in seriousness with 
the danger arising from a point of view 
which would stifle, or threaten to stifle, 
the freedom of the (motion picture) in- 
dustry as a mirror of the everyday life, 
hopes and aspirations of the people. The 
motion picture show is not only democ- 
racy’s theatre. It is a great educa- 
tional agency, and it is likely to become 
a propagandist agency of unmeasured 
possibilities.” 








Elbert Hubbard’s Price----Next Week 
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Polo at West Point 


NDOOR po.o wul hardly classify in 

the strictest sense as a winter sport, 

nor is it remarkably exciting, but I 
have special reason for calling attention 
to it just now, and that reason is that 
at West Point, if nowhere else, it is be- 
ing played with a purpose. Present in- 
dications are that several years will pass 
before England will be able to put 
a team in the field to defend the 
International Challenge Cup. But what 
is being done at West Point today—and 
every day, even in the heart of the win- 
ter months—foreshadows an American 
challenging team made up in part and 
perhaps even in whole of American Army 
officers, when England is ready. 

For the first time in the history of the 
game on this side a rare combination 
of enthusiasm and efficiency is at work 
preparing for the day when another 
American quartet will trot out upon the 
field at Hurlingham. I detract nothing 
from the credit due the club players of 
Meadow Brook when I say that the 
prepapation now going forward at West 
Point is the last word in polo—and this 
in the face of many obstacles of such a 
character as would discourage any but 
the most determined men. 

In the past the Army has had the 
players, but not the mounts. The Army 
has tired of ready-made mounts and is 
determined to develop its own. It is 
a fact well known among close followers 
of the galloping game that the best 
Army players such as Lieuts. Wilson, 
West, Queckemeyer, and Moore, of the 
Mounted Service School, winners of the 
Army championship last year, and sev- 
eral others are really better men than 
their handicaps would indicate—prob- 
ably a full two goals better. They have 
been handicapped on their mounts rather 
than on their own play. It is a fact not 
so well known, if known at all outside 
the service that in Lieut. Wilson the 
Army has one of the best and perhaps 
the best polo pony trainer in the United 
States, and in Capt. Lindsey a polo 
strategist and tactician excelled by 
none. Both these statements will be 
readily indorsed, I think, by Harry 
Payne Whitney, whose judgment in such 
matters ought to be pretty close to final. 

Both of these men are at present sta- 
tioned at West Point, and it was a posi- 
tive revelation in the course of a recent 
trip thither to watch them at work in 
the big riding hall, to go through the 
well-appointed stables, and to watch in 
action the promising mounts that had 
received all their schooling right there. 
To one accustomed to the squat, torpid 
“mounts of the old days in the Army the 
new animals were novelties. Their 
necks well set on, their heads high, noses 
down, the latter acquisitions were the 
nearest in the way of horse-flesh to the 
splendid international mounts of Mea- 
dow Brook and Hurlingham I have ever 
seen bestridden by an Army polo player. 
These newer ponies, of course, are only 


By HERBERT REED 


in the earlier stages of their training, 
but it will not be more than a year or 
two before one will find an Army team 
mounted on ponies that can turn on a 
barrel head. When that time comes the 
Army players—and there are men rich 
in promise who are still cadets—need ask 
odds of no one. There is a very classy 
officers’ team at the reservation right 
now in the persons of Capt. Lindsey, 
and Lieuts. Wilson, Erwin and Pullen. 
The last named, by the way, was one of 
West Point’s greatest football players. 
He hits a terrific ball, is a fine horse- 
man, and he reminds one mightily of 
Devereux Milburn. 

Now under the present regime the 
whole status of polo at West Point is 
changed. From being merely a pastime 
it has become a part of military science 
as thoroughly studied as ballistics or any 
other warlike subject. The buying of 
ponies is cared for by Capt. Lindsey, one 
of the best judges of horseflesh in the 
country. He refuses to buy cast-offs 
from Bryn Mawr as in the old days, but 
instead gets his animals green, relying 
on his own good judgment and his own 
and Lieut. Wilson’s ability to train 
them. 


ALL, easy and trim, the Captain is the 

ideal type of the cavalry officer. There 
is no waste in his build, nor any in his 
manner and methods. Under the out- 
ward enthusiasm there is evidence of the 
mind of the keen specialist. With a 
twinkle in his eye, he told me of his first 
trip Southward to buy ponies, of his 1e- 
turn, and of the jeers of brother officers 
who had never seen anything like the 
little troop of newcomers that wound its 
way from the box cars up the hill to the 
stables. In less than two months the 
laugh was on the other side, and there 
is not an officer now at the post who 
would not stake his last dollar on any- 
thing in the way of horseflesh that re- 
ceived the approval of the Director of 
Equitation. Quite a title, that, and in 
keeping with the seriousness of the pro- 
ject. With sixty ponies in the stables, 
twenty really good ones, and at least 
half a dozen already promising to de- 
velop international calibre in time, the 
Captain set about making polo the 
“honor sport” of the Academy. Foot- 
ball, baseball, ete. were already on a 
high plane. 

The enthusiasm of this man who had 
not taken up the game until after he 
was forty years old, was alone almost 
enough for the purpose, but he wanted 
no haphazard rush of cadets to the polo 
squad. One rule he laid down which 
probably never will be abrogated in the 
future at West Point. To the cadets in 
his riding classes he said: “To make the 
polo squad you must first be perfect 
horsemen.” How many club players, 
even among the best, could make the 
squad under that rule? Not many, I 
trow. 


He went further. He instituted a 
system of promotions in his riding and 
jumping classes. Hitherto the men had 
merely been marked, retaining their reg- 
ular positions in the squads day after 
day. Now the man with the highest 
mark leads the procession, but is likely 
to lose his place any moment. It is a 
game of follow your leader. And the 
leader, in time, gets his promotion to the 
polo squad. The men of the riding 
classes, doing nothing but hard, if in- 
teresting, work, can hear the scurry of 
hoofs just beyond a big canvas screen, 
behind which their more fortunate com- 
rades have been allowed to turn 
drudgery into fun, and the finest kind 
of fun for a cavalryman. 

Followed then the institution of indoor 
polo, not new, of course, but carried on 
in a rather new way. It is played by 
three-man teams, but all the rules of 
the outdoor game are in effect. There 
is little need of a change in generalship 
—no serious difference, at least. A 
pneumatic ball of large diameter is used, 
and the Captain propounds the interest- 
ing theory that strokes have to be made 
more accurately with this large ball than 
with the regulation willow out of doors. 
It looks easy, but really is hard, for if 
the ball is not struck absolutely truly, 
either the heel or the toe of the mallet 
head will be turned. 

This indoor work is also of the great- 
est benefit to the ponies. They become 
accustomed to each other, to the jostling 
and pushing and leaning that later are 
such valuable factors in riding off one’s 
opponent. The melee becomes a matter 
of course, so that when they do take the 
field, there is no element of surprise to 
them in anything that happens. The 
horse has an inborn hatred of new sit- 
uations. Part of the effect of the indoor 
work is to make new situations out of 
doors all but impossible. Capt. Lindsey’s 
theory is that the pony should do his 
own riding off, easily and naturally. He 
has other theories, by the way, equally 
good. 

When the present regime went into 
effect a curious situation existed. Offi- 
cers’ teams had sometimes found the 
cadet fours something of a handful, and 
upon occasion had even been beaten. 
Capt. Lindsey got together an officers’ 
team and instructed it as follows “On 
no account must the cadets be allowed 
to score against us.” The score of that 
game was something like 26 to 0. Since 
then the cadets have had a respect for 
the practical ability of their instructors 
such as had never before been known. 

When the international team that the 
Army hopes some day to put in the field 
at length trots out it will be made up of 
horsemen who will have no superiors in 
the world, mounted on ponies of the true 
Army polo type. In the meantime any 
one who cares for American polo will do 
well to journey to West Point and have 
a peep into the riding hall. 
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An Atchison girl showed off an out-of- 
town beau Sunday; she took him to 
church and he carried a cane. The other 
girls are so envious that they have 
started a story that the girl became ac- 
quainted with the stylish 
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A Grateful Undertaker 


G. W. Shoener, the well-known un- 


dertaker, will this evening give a 
banquet to the doctors of the 
town. 


—Thc Pottsville (Ga.) Weekly. 
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Sensitive Motorist 


Clay Shown and wife came to town 
Tuesday in his new car. Clay looks 
lonesome since he got to riding in his 
car, and with no dogs following him. He 
says: (but we don’t believe him) that he 

gave awuy half a dozen 





young man through an 
advertisement, in which 
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dogs lately because peo- 
o' J 

ple sometimes made re- 
marks about them. 





it was stated a certain 


—The Mitchell 





young man was _ lonely 
and wanted to meet a 
bright, vivacious girl; ob- 
ject, mutual  entertain- 
ment. 

—Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 


The Sign of the 
Necktie 


Atlas Peck was seen at 
preaching last Sunday 
with a necktie on. He 
is either about to run for 
some office or get mar- 
ried again. 

—The Hogwallow (Ky.) 
Kentuckian. 


Higginsville His 


Heaven 


Several friends inform 
us they have heard we 
were thinking of leaving 
Higginsville. We have 
no idea how such a re- 
port started: We do not 
expect to leave Higgins- 
ville until we move to 
heaven and the latter 
place has as yet shown 










THIS IS THE 
NEW HOUSE 
GIRL, DEAR 


YOU CANT BLAME 
WIFEY MUCH FER 







(Ore.) 
Sentinel. 


Wife Has Her Way 


The other day a gen- 
tleman called on one of 
our doctors and said he 
was not able to work, 
and demanded a_ pre- 
scription telling his wife 
he must not work, so the 
doctor wrote a prescrip- 
tion something like this: 
“He must not work only 
to pump and carry in 
water, run the washing 
machine and dig_ pota- 
toes.” The fact is, that 
was all his wife wanted 
him to do. 

—The Hope (Kan.) 
Dispatch. 





For Value Received 


Mrs. Geo. T. Mason 
wants a few music pupils 
to fill vacancies. Special 
attention to finish and 











us no sufficient induce- 

ments. We wouldn’t be in any hurry, 
even if it did. That may be a nicer 
place than this but the Jeff family has 
made us enjoy life so much here that 
we'd hate to take a chance on any other 
place. 

—The Higginsville (Mo.) Jeffersonian. 


Henpecked 


Mr. Jackson once owned a $75 
rooster. The fowl was named “Buster.” 
and so high had he perched in Mr. 
Jackson’s esteem that the grocer would 
dream of the bird and also would talk 
in his sleep. To this the grocer’s wife 
objected so strenuously that at the risk 
of being dubbed “hen pecked” Mr. 
Jackson sold his feathered prize winner 
for the paltry sum of $5. 

—The Sikeston (Mo.) Standard. 


Tough on the Undertaker 


Funeral services will be hell at the 
——— chapel, Sunday afternoon at 3 
o'clock. 

—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 
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style. Sucking calves or 
poultry taken in ex- 
—Louisville Times. change. Friday and Sat- 


Wilhelmina Hits the Spot 


or 
Local Pride 


Where am I going? 
And what shall I do? 

The longer I thought 
The less I knew. 


I drew forth a map, 
And looked it well o’er, 
I thought and I studied, 
But still knew no more. 


I stopped at Chicago, 
Duluth and St. Paul; 
Traced back my pencil 
To Butte and Great Fall. 


IT dreamed of North, South, 
Then East and West, 

But learned of no city 
That I would like best. 


I spied a small dot, 
And with joy I could die, 
I spelled it right out: 
T—E—R—R~Y. 
—WILHELMINA GREBELDINGER 
—The Terry (Mont.) Tribune. 


urday at 317 Railroad Ave. 2t. 
—The Flagstaff (Ariz.) Coconino Sun. 


Neutrality 


Mrs. H. E. Wilkins entertained a 
large party of friends halloween in 
honor of her brother, Clifford Ruth- 
rauff and bride, of Decateur, Ill. Bon 
fires were lighted in the yard and 
wieniewursts were roasted in Indian 


style. 
—The Terry (Mont.) Tribune. 


The Train Unhurt 


A man from Houston in making a run 
here yesterday afternoon to catch the 
2:26 train, came very near running over 
the train, his speed was so swift. How- 
ever, he made a curve and ran in front 
of the moving train, and the cowcatcher 
knocked him to one side, bruising him 
up considerably. The train was not 
hurt, consequently the railroad company 
has no grounds on which to sue the man 


for damages. 
—The Alvin (Texas) Sun. 
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Religion for the Jew : 


The great war in Europe affects nobody more than the Jews. 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


Po 


Persecuted as they have been, 


they feel now that they have much to gain, not only in Russia, but in their movement back to Palestine, 


and in their standing everywhere. 


Their moral problems are therefore even more interesting than usual. 


The decay of the old Jewish religion, without the building up of anything to take its place, has affected 
some of the younger generation unfavorably, and has given to the older and more thoughtful Jews much 


to study. 


HERE are four hundred years of 

history between the immigrant 

parent and his child. The father 
follows ancient customs; the boy is a 
breezy young Americanized product, 
scornful of the elder. The boy feels no 
parental control. He has no religion. 
He is a drifting particle in the modern 
world in the great city. With no com- 
munal control, no religious control, no 
parental control, he often breaks down 
in conduct. What is true of the boy is 
also true of the girlk Many immigrant 
children of today grow up on the 
streets and in the dance halls. 

Aware of this fact, the far-sighted 
Jews of New York have faced their 
problem and struck out for a solution. 
They have devised a uniformly stan- 
dardized system of instruction in religion 
and morals, to supplement the instruc- 
tion of the public schools. They have 
already standardized the large Jewish 
teligious schools. They want to estab- 
lish a chain of schools in greater New 
York dotting the city wilderness at 
every arid spot. Then they will reach 
out through the nation till they are 
teaching every Jewish child. These 
schools will not only give religious in- 
struction to the children, but will help 
considerably to bring parents and 
children together. 

All this is for Jews by Jews, but the 
Gentiles too have the same problem, 
both in kind and degree, and may per- 
haps learn by this great undertaking. 
For the need is real and general, that 
somehow, reverence for parents, under- 
standing of growing boys and girls, and 
standards of conduct, should be taught 
to all kinds of uninstructed parents, and 
to all kinds of undisciplined youth. 

This all-embracing system of instruc- 
tion in Jewish religion and morals is 
reaching out also for the girls and young 
women, and indeed finds them even 
more responsive than the boys and 
young men. It has reached out for them 
in spite of the indifference of parents, 
who will make many sacrifices to edu- 
cate religiously the boy, but believe the 
girl is different and needs no formal in- 
struction in religion and morals A visit 


_ to these classes for the girls discloses at 
once the vast possibilities of Jewish girls. 


There are about two hundred thousand 
Jewish children of school age in New 
York. Only about fifty thousand re- 
ceived some form of religious instruc- 
tion. There were in all, in 1910, 29 Sab- 
bath schools with 5669 pupils, 42 syna- 
gogue schools with 4131 pupils, 17 in- 
stitutional schools, such as orphan asy- 


lums, settlements, etc., with 6952 pupils, 
24 Talmud Torahs or communal schools 
with 10,710 pupils, and 468 Heders with 
13,952 pupils, in all 580 schools, com- 
munal and private with 41,404 pupils. 
Add to that, some 10,000 pupils taught 
privately in the homes. 

The results, as a rule were not satis- 
factory, but in spite of that, the people 
had been spending some $700,000 a year 
on the religious instruction of their 
children. During the past twenty-five 
years, the immigrant population had all 
it could do to earn a living; it is a 
wonder that so much was done for re- 
ligious instruction of the Jewish chil- 
drén. Given schools more in harmony 
with American conditions, and better re- 
sults, and the people will be willing to 
tax themselves still more. Many parents 
who have been disheartened by the lack 
of results in times past, and have, there- 
fore, given up the effort to educate their 
children, will, as soon as they see better 
results, fall in line, and give their chil- 
dren_a religious education. 

The Jewish people in this country are 
awakening to the fact that the girl, too, 
must receive religious and moral instruc- 
tion. If the home is to have proper in- 
fluence, the mother must be educated, 
and the tests already made with the edu- 
cation of the Jewish girl, indicate a 
bright future for the work. 

How is this done? The answer is 
here—the Bureau of Education of the 
Jewish Community of New York has 
laid down as its fundamental principal 
that the autonomy of any institution co- 
operating with it must not be infringed 
upon. The responsibility, both of the 
finances and the conduct of the schools, 
must remain with the local boards. 
What the Bureau does is to harmonize 
all these forces for good. 

In order to further this codperation, 
the large religious schools have organ- 
ized a general board, known as the Gen- 
eral Board of Talmud Torahs, affiliated 
with the Bureau of Education. It con- 
firms or vetoes the recommendations of 
the Association of Principals of the Tal- 
mud Torahs. 

In this desire for greater codperation, 
organization and efficiency, the main fac- 
tor has not been overlooked—the teach- 
er. The initial salary for the Hebrew 
teacher is the same as that for the pub- 
lic school, and so are the annual raises. 
Only certified teachers are employed by 
the schools. The tools of the teacher 
have also been improved. There were 
no text books for Jewish instruction that 
answered the purpose in America. The 


Mr. Gleason’s article describes a most interesting and promising tendency. 


Bureau of Education had to start from 
the beginning. It has worked out a 
series of books covering the entire range 
of subjects taught in the religious school. 
All the material has been carefully cor- 
related to bring into greater relief, from 
lesson to lesson, the moral principles of 
the Prophets and the Jewish Sages. The 
Bureau sells its books directly to the 
schools, and at cost price. 

The parents, too, are giving their co- 
operation: there is a great increase in 
tuition fees. The collectors are all col- 
lege men, all believers in the movement. 
Sometimes, they witness pathetic scenes 
in the homes of the Jewish parents, dur- 
ing the payment of the monthly tuition 
fees. 

During the clothing strike in the win- 
ter of 1912 and 1913, thousands and 
thousands of the parents of the children 
attending the religious schools were out 
of work. One cold and rainy morning, 
one of the collectors called at the home 
of one of the parents for the tuition fee. 
The mother of the boy had been very 
regular in her payments. She paid One 
Dollar a month. That was all she could 
afford to pay. That morning, however, 
she told the collector that she could not 
pay, and asked him to come again. When 
the collector inquired why she could not 
pay for that month, he learned that the 
husband had been out of work for five 
weeks. The credit of the family at the 
grocer had reached its limit. There was 
no money in the home to buy break- 
fast for the three children. The collec- 
tor was touched by the tale of the wo- 
man, in view of the fact that she had 
for a long time paid regularly the tuition 
fee for her child. 

Though a poor young man himself, the 
collector handed a dollar of his own 
money to the mother saying that he 
would be glad to lend it to her and that 
when he called again the following month 
after her husband went back to work, 
she could pay it. The mother took the 
dollar, but immediately turned to the 
collector and said “I take this dollar, 
but on one condition, that I pay with it, 
the tuition fee of my boy; we will have 
to get along without breakfast today.” 

One hot summer’s day in mid-July, 
a mother entered one of the religious 
schools on the East side, and asked to 
be directed to the Principal’s office. It 
chanced to be the principal himself 
whom she met. On her arm she carried 
a nursing baby. With her other hand she 
guided a tot of three years. 

“T have brought a card of admission,” 
she said, “given to me for my boy who 
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is nine years old. I want him to come 
to get religious instruction.” 

The Principal looked at the card and 
noted that the date was July 1. 

“Why are you late, Madame, two 
weeks late?” he asked, “We have al- 
ready organized our classes. I am 
sorry. I have no more room for your 
child.” 

“Let him stand,” pleaded the mother, 
“He need not have a seat.” 

“We do not permit children to stand. 
Had you come in time, your child would 
have been admitted.” 

“T could not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, sir’—began the woman, and 
then broke off—“Why should I trouble 
you with my woes?” 

“Do tell me, madame,” insisted the 
principal, “Maybe I can help you.” 

“Well, sir, I am a widow, left with 
three children. The oldest one, the boy 
of nine, goes to public school. The 
other two I leave in a nursery each day, 
while I go out to work. Before this 
hot weather came, I earned $5 a week, 
and was able to take care of my chil- 
dren. But since this heat, I have been 
sick. I can earn only $3 a week now. 
A countryman of mine had pity on us. 
When the public school closed on the 
last day of June, he was kind enough to 
give work to my boy. He had my boy 
do basting. And this is why I could not 
bring him in time.” 

“Who is the man,” asked the princi- 
pal, “who would make use of a child 
as young as yours?” 

“Do not be angry at the man,” re- 
turned the mother, “He only wanted to 
help me.” 

“What does he pay him?” 

“Fifty cents a week.” 

“Well, madame, I will have to make 
room for your child. But what are you 
going to do now? You will be deprived 
even of that little help.” 

“All I want is to get my boy in. The 
rest does not worry me. We will eat a 
little bit less.” 

When you have such zeal, the future 
of the cause of Jewish education in 
America is hopeful. Once the schools 
have adapted themselves to American 
conditions, they will work wonders, for 
the Jews want to produce, through their 
religious schools, the happy combination 
of Americanism and Judaism. They 
want their children to become part of 
this country, and share in the civic 
duties and privileges, and work for 
American ideals, but they feel that they 
can do it all the better by being loyal 
to the faith of their fathers. For once 
loyalty is there, it can be applied to 
many things. 

The ideals of Justice in the heart of 
the Jew are the ideals which have gov- 
erned American history. The Hebrew 
Bible had an influence on the Puritans 
who established Government here. As a 
people, enduring persecution for the idea 
of one God for two thousand years, they 
have the stuff which America needs. 
They wish to be known not as a band of 
merchants, but as the creators of citi- 
zens. But the Jew wishes to do it as a 


Jew, believing that the better Jew he is, 
the more American he is; but, to make 
the American Jew, a more delicate ad- 


justment and better machinery are 
needed than five hundred holes where 
15,000 boys are huddled around over- 
worked street peddlers with a smatter- 
ing of Rabbinical lore. 

In all that we have told so far, the 
boy has been in the foreground. In the 
past few girls received a religious edu- 
cation. The girl obtained her religious 
education through the home as daughter, 
wife and mother. But, when one mil- 
lion Jews were transplanted within 
twenty-five years from conditions of 
suppression to the freedom of our coun- 
try, the matter assumed a new aspect. 
The girl receives as good an education 
here as her brother in the public school. 
The woman has as much influence in 
daily life as the man. She finds that the 
education of her children is entrusted to 
her, but still the parents are not inter- 
ested in the systematic religious instruc- 
tion of their daughters and are not will- 
ing to pay adequately for it. 

Again, the Bureau of Education of the 
Jewish Community stepped in. An 
elaborate plan for the education of girls 
between the ages of eight and eleven has 
been worked out, and is already in oper- 
ation. These girls are gathered in groups 
of three hundred in the auditorium of 
the large schools and are instructed with 
the aid of stereopticon views. 

The next rung in the educational lad- 
der for the girls is the preparatory 
school. In these preparatory schools, 
girls between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen are admitted. 

The high school girl, too, has not been 
lost sight of. Classes for the religious 
instruction of the Jewish high school 
girls have been organized throughout the 
city, the Bronx, Harlem, East Side, Wil- 
liamsburgh, and Brownsville. These 
girls have banded themselves into an 
association of Jewish High School Girls 
of New York, for the purpose of drawing 
within their lines the other thousands of 
high school girls for whom no provision 
has as yet been made. It is hoped that 
through the study of the adolescent Jew- 
ish high school girl, it will be possible 
to find a way of reaching the fifty thou- 
sand adolescent Jewish working girls. 
The beginning was made with the high 
school girls, simply because it was felt 
that it would take less time to get a 
grasp of the problem through them than 
through other groups. Indeed, this ef- 
fort to reach the adolescent girl is sig- 
nificant both to the Jew and to the Non- 
Jew. 

There was a span of 400 years inside 
the home between father and son and 
mother and daughter. Once a get-rich- 
quick swindler told of a machine which 
at one end threshed the ripe green grain, 
and at the other tossed out loaves of 
bread—a complete process inside of 20 
feet and a few seconds. Yet that was 
the very miracle wrought by the public 
schools upon the Hebrew children. These 
children passed 400 years in a space of 7 
years. How to bridge that gap between 
parents and children was the problem 
faced by the Bureau of Education, for, if 
parental authority is destroyed, there is 
no authority to replace it. There is no 
parental authority, unless both gene- 
rations have the same religion and the 
same traditions. 


As one of the directors of this relig- 
icus instruction left a parents’ meeting, 
a stranger pushed out from the crowd 
and in an outburst of emotion said “You 
gave me back my boy. Now he talks 
with his mother and me.” 

A Jewish mother called on Dr. Finley 
at the City College and interceded with 
him for her son’s love. “Make him love 
me again,” she said “He no longer loves 
me.” The swift Americanization of the 
young generation, the sad silent misun- 
derstanding of the elders—this is the 
gap which the Bureau of Education is 
bridging. 

One of the leaders in the work visited 
one day a group of Jewish high school 
girls, during the recitation period. In- 
stead of questioning the girls about their 
progress in studies, he sought to find out 
from them the attitude of their parents. 

“What does your father think about 
this work?” he asked a girl. 

“My father does not seem to be in- 
terested.” 

“Why is that?” 

“My father says that girls don’t need 
to have Jewish education.” 

“And what does your father think of 
it?” he inquired of another girl. 

“My father says that this whole thing 
won’t work out. He tried to give my 
brother a Jewish education, and paid 
lots of money. My brother went to a 
Heder for years, and he knows nothing. 
My father says if boys learn nothing, 
how can you expect it from girls.” 

“And what does your father think?” 
the visitor asked the third girl. He was 
interested to hear her reply, as he knew 
the father. 

“In the beginning,’ she said, “my 
father was skeptical, and even cynical. 
But now he believes in it.” 

“How did the change come about?” 

“Tt happened in this way. One Sab- 
bath Eve, while I was clearing the table 
after the family meal, I happened to 
hum one of the melodies which I had 
learned here. It was one of the old 
Jewish melodies, and it caught his ear.” 

“Where did you learn that song, 
Ethel?’ he asked. 

“*T Jearned it in the Jewish Religious 
Classes conducted for Jewish High 
School Girls,’ I answered. 

““Can you sing this song?’ 

“lean, 

“ Sing it.’ 

“T sang it. 

“Can you sing another one?’ my 
father asked. 

ch can, 

“Sing that, too.’ 

“When I had sung the second song, my 
father said, 

“Ethel, you surely know some beau- 
tiful songs. Come here and stand near 
me, and sing me one of the saddest songs 
you know.’ 

“T sang the Twenty-Third Psalm— 
The Lord is my Shepherd. All the time 
that I was singing my father had his face 
buried in the palm of his hand, with his 
elbow on the table. He kept time by 
nodding his head. And when I had sung 
a little way, a tear rolled down his cheek 
and fell into his beard. From that night, 
each time that he sees me returning from 
the school, he meets me and asks ‘Can 
you sing another song?’ ” 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


A Ruthless Rhyme 


With apologies to Harry Graham, Esq. 


I 


Willie, in Teutonic fits 

Tore his Testament to bits. 

Said Uncle Sam “My! ain’t he cute 
In his Sunday soldier suit!” 








Il 
IV 









Willie playing at “Apaches” 


Burned Cousin Albert’s house to \“ Willie with his Zepplyn bright 


ashes. Smashed Aunty Antwerp in _ the 
“That shows” said Uncle Sam “the night 
roof Said Uncle Sam “Well, by the Powers! 


Was anything but fireproof!” Willie does keep awful hours!” 


III Vv 

Willie hammered in the brain 

Of poor Grandmma Louvain. 

“Hm,” said Uncle Sam “dear 
me! 

She was over eighty-three!” 


Willie with his nice new Krupp 

Blew Cousin Johnny’s babies up 

Said Uncle Sam “there’s no deny- 
ing, 

Babies oftentimes are trying.” 





VI 


Johnnie swiped some 
German junk 

Out of Uncle Sam’s 
sea bunk 

Uncle roared “UPON 
MY WORD! 

THAT’S THE 
WORST I EVER 
HEARD!” 
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is nine years old. I want him to come 
to get religious instruction.” 

The Principal looked at the card and 
noted that the date was July 1. 

“Why are you late, Madame, two 
weeks late?” he asked, “We have al- 
ready organized our classes. I am 
sorry. I have no more room for your 
child.” 

“Let him stand,” pleaded the mother, 
“He need not have a seat.” 

“We do not permit children to stand. 
Had you come in time, your child would 
have been admitted.” 

“T could not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, sir’—began the woman, and 
then broke off—“Why should I trouble 
you with my woes?” 

“Do tell me, madame,” insisted the 
principal, ““Maybe I can help you.” 

“Well, sir, I am a widow, left with 
three children. The oldest one, the boy 
of nine, goes to public school. The 
other two I leave in a nursery each day, 
while I go out to work. Before this 
hot weather came, I earned $5 a week, 
and was able to take care of my chil- 
dren. But since this heat, I have been 
sick. I can earn only $3 a week now. 
A countryman of mine had pity on us. 
When the public school closed on the 
last day of June, he was kind enough to 
give work to my boy. He had my boy 
do basting. And this is why I could not 
bring him in time.” 

“Who is the man,” asked the princi- 
pal, “who would make use of a child 
as young as yours?” 

“Do not be angry at the man,” re- 
turned the mother, “He only wanted to 
help me.” 

“What does he pay him?” 

“Fifty cents a week.” 

“Well, madame, I will have to make 
room for your child. But what are you 
going to do now? You will be deprived 
even of that little help.” 

“All I want is to get my boy in. The 
rest does not worry me. We will eat a 
little bit less.” 

When you have such zeal, the future 
of the cause of Jewish education in 
America is hopeful. Once the schools 
have adapted themselves to American 
conditions, they will work wonders, for 
the Jews want to produce, through their 
religious schools, the happy combination 
of Americanism and Judaism. They 
want their children to become part of 
this country, and share in the civic 
duties and privileges, and work for 
American ideals, but they feel that they 
can do it all the better by being loyal 
to the faith of their fathers. For once 
loyalty is there, it can be applied to 
many things. ; 

The ideals of Justice in the heart of 
the Jew are the ideals which have gov- 
erned American history. The Hebrew 
Bible had an influence on the Puritans 
who established Government here. As a 
people, enduring persecution for the idea 
of one God for two thousand years, they 
have the stuff which America needs. 
They wish to be known not as a band of 
merchants, but as the creators of citi- 
zens. But the Jew wishes to do it as a 


Jew, believing that the better Jew he is, 
the more American he is; but, to make 
the American Jew, a more delicate ad- 


justment and better machinery are 
needed than five hundred holes where 
15,000 boys are huddled around over- 
worked street peddlers with a smatter- 
ing of Rabbinical lore. 

In all that we have told so far, the 
boy has been in the foreground. In the 
past few girls received a religious edu- 
cation. The girl obtained her religious 
education through the home as daughter, 
wife and mother. But, when one mil- 
lion Jews were transplanted within 
twenty-five years from conditions of 
suppression to the freedom of our coun- 
try, the matter assumed a new aspect. 
The girl receives as good an education 
here as her brother in the public school. 
The woman has as much influence in 
daily life as the man. She finds that the 
education of her children is entrusted to 
her, but still the parents are not inter- 
ested in the systematic religious instruc- 
tion of their daughters and are not will- 
ing to pay adequately for it. 

Again, the Bureau of Education of the 
Jewish Community stepped in. An 
elaborate plan for the education of girls 
between the ages of eight and eleven has 
been worked out, and is already in oper- 
ation. These girls are gathered in groups 
of three hundred in the auditorium of 
the large schools and are instructed with 
the aid of stereopticon views. 

The next rung in the educational lad- 
der for the girls is the preparatory 
school. In these preparatory schools, 
girls between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen are admitted. 

The high school girl, too, has not been 
lost sight of. Classes for the religious 
instruction of the Jewish high school 
girls have been organized throughout the 
city, the Bronx, Harlem, East Side, Wil- 
liamsburgh, and Brownsville. These 
girls have banded themselves into an 
association of Jewish High School Girls 
of New York, for the purpose of drawing 
within their lines the other thousands of 
high school girls for whom no provision 
has as yet been made. It is hoped that 
through the study of the adolescent Jew- 
ish high school girl, it will be possible 
to find a way of reaching the fifty thou- 
sand adolescent Jewish working girls. 
The beginning was made with the high 
school girls, simply because it was felt 
that it would take less time to get a 
grasp of the problem through them than 
through other groups. Indeed, this ef- 
fort to reach the adolescent girl is sig- 
nificant both to the Jew and to the Non- 
Jew. 

There was a span of 400 years inside 
the home between father and son and 
mother and daughter. Once a get-rich- 
quick swindler told of a machine which 
at one end threshed the ripe green grain, 
and at the other tossed out loaves of 
bread—a complete process inside of 20 
feet and a few seconds. Yet that was 
the very miracle wrought by the public 
schools upon the Hebrew children. These 
children passed 400 years in a space of 7 
years. How to bridge that gap between 
parents and children was the problem 
faced by the Bureau of Education, for, if 
parental authority is destroyed, there is 
no authority to replace it. There is no 
parental authority, unless both gene- 
rations have the same religion and the 
ame traditions. 


As one of the directors of this relig- 
ious instruction left a parents’ meeting, 
a stranger pushed out from the crowd 
and in an outburst of emotion said “You 
gave me back my boy. Now he talks 
with his mother and me.” 

A Jewish mother called on Dr. Finley 
at the City College and interceded with 
him for her son’s love. “Make him love 
me again,” she said “He no longer loves 
me.” The swift Americanization of the 
young generation, the sad silent misun-. 
derstanding of the elders—this is the 
gap which the Bureau of Education is 
bridging. 

One of the leaders in the work visited 
one day a group of Jewish high school 
girls, during the recitation period. In- 
stead of questioning the girls about their 
progress in studies, he sought to find out 
from them the attitude of their parents. 

“What does your father think about 
this work?” he asked a girl. 

“My father does not seem to be in- 
terested.” 

“Why is that?” 

“My father says that girls don’t need 
to have Jewish education.” 

“And what does your father think of 
it?” he inquired of another girl. 

“My father says that this whole thing 
won't work out. He tried to give my 
brother a Jewish education, and paid 
lots of money. My brother went to a 
Heder for years, and he knows nothing. 
My father says if boys learn nothing, 
how can you expect it from girls.” 

“And what does your father think?” 
the visitor asked the third girl. He was 
interested to hear her reply, as he knew 
the father. 

“In the beginning,’ she said, “my 
father was skeptical, and even cynical. 
But now he believes in it.” 

“How did the change come about?” 

“Tt happened in this way. One Sab- 
bath Eve, while I was clearing the table 
after the family meal, I happened to 
hum one of the melodies which I had 
learned here. It was one of the old 
Jewish melodies, and it caught his ear.” 

“Where did you learn that song, 
Ethel?’ he asked. 

“*T Jearned it in the Jewish Religious 
Classes conducted for Jewish High 
School Girls,’ I answered. 

“Can you sing this song?’ 

Sean. 

“ Sing it.’ 

“T sang it. 

“Can you sing another one?’ my 
father asked. 

bean: 

“Sing that, too.’ 

“When I had sung the second song, my 
father said, 

“Ethel, you surely know some beau- 
tiful songs. Come here and stand near 
me, and sing me one of the saddest songs 
you know.’ 

“I sang the Twenty-Third Psalm— 
The Lord is my Shepherd. All the time 
that I was singing my father had his face 
buried in the palm of his hand, with his 
elbow on the table. He kept time by 
nodding his head. And when I had sung 
a little way, a tear rolled down his cheek 
and fell into his beard. From that night, 
each time that he sees me returning from 
the school, he meets me and asks ‘Can 
you sing another song?’ ” 
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Willie, in Teutonic fits 

Tore his Testament to bits. 

Said Uncle Sam “My! ain’t he cute 
In his Sunday soldier suit!” 
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Willie with his Zepplyn bright 
Smashed Aunty Antwerp in the 
night 

Said Uncle Sam “Well, by the Powers! 
Willie does keep awful hours!” 
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Willie with his nice new Krupp 

Blew Cousin Johnny’s babies up 

Said Uncle Sam“there’s no deny- 
ing, 

Babies oftentimes are trying.” 





VI 


Johnnie swiped some 
German junk 

Out of Uncle Sam’s 
sea bunk 

Uncle roared “UPON 
MY WORD! 

THAT’S THE 
WORST I EVER 
HEARD!” 
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Siegfried—Gentleman 


A. J. McCKELWAY 


E were assured that he was worth 

fifty dollars at birth—half as 

much as a negro man-child on a 
Scuthern plantation in the old days. We 
were informed repeatedly of his birth- 
value, especially when the idea was ten- 
tatively suggested that he might be be- 
stowed upon us. He had been given to 
Arthur. Now, Arthur is in the State 
Department, and, more than that, he 
is the Chief of a Bureau in the State 
Department and possesses a dignity 
compatible with his position. And 
Siegfried was such a human being, from 
very infancy, that he could not bear to 
be separated from humankind even at 
night. The cellar was no place for him, 
with the other folks upstairs. Accord- 
ingly, he would lift up his voice in pro- 
testation, until Arthur would have to 
go down to comfort him. So it was 
suggested, first, that our children might 
have him to raise, to be given back 
when he was grown. The children were 
crazy to accept him, even on those cruel 
terms. But we told them of the advis- 
ability of watchful waiting, although the 
term had not been coined then. We 
knew what was going to happen. We 
knew. And one morning, after as sleep- 
less a night as a young father with his 
first baby, Arthur told us decisively 
that we might have him without any 
conditions, adding thoughtfully that he 
was worth fifty dollars the day he was 
born. The two big boys took him into 
their own rooms at night, to say noth- 
ing of their own beds, they being that 
undignified, not being connected with 
the State Department. They soon 
taught him the manners of a gentleman, 
having every gentlemanly instinct to 
build upon. And he became the joy of 
the household and the pet of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Siegfried was a Great Dane. But he 
was such a little Dane when he came to 
us, just a roly-poly ball of fur, a perfect 
tan, with black eye-lids and lips, as was 
fitting for a thorough-bred, with bright 
eyes and huge ears and sharp little white 
teeth. He came of a royal line, as the 
initiated will know from the mention of 
some of his ancestry: Imperator, sev- 
eral Caesars, Leonidas, Bismarck, the 
Earl of Wurtemburg, etc. 

One of the first lessons he was taught 
was the exercise of self-restraint. It 
was really a pleasure to teach him, he 
was so apt a pupil. The boys would 
put his dinner before him and say, 
“Heed!” while they held him. Then 
they would say, “Hie on!” and release 
him. A little later he learned to speak 
for his food, and then he mixed the two 
lessons, and when he was told to “heed,” 
he would bark and continue to bark 
until some one told him to “hie on.” 
Once we heard him barking in the kit- 
chen and found that he had rolled a 
piece of bread off the table and was 
standing, looking at it, until some one 
would give him permission to eat it. 
When he had become the playmate of 
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all the children in the neighborhood, we 
would sometimes hear him barking in 
the back-yard, and find that one of the 
school-boys had seen him at his dinner, 
had shouted to him from the street, 
“Siegfried, Heed!” and then had left 
him in that predicament. But he never 
violated that first-learned command. 

When he was about two months old 
he suddenly ceased being roly-poly and 
began to grow up and down. His great 
feet had promise of his future giant 
size, and what with lifting them and 
supporting his body his legs proved 
unequal to the task and began to bend 
in bow fashion, until the mistress of the 
house swathed them with splints and 
bandages. This gave them a chance to 
straighten out. His growth was some- 
thing amazing. His size at six months 
was astonishing to humans and over- 
whelming to ordinary dogs, who gave 
him a wide berth, so that he had no 
companions of his own kind. In the 
next yard was a little Scotch terrier, 
Spike, who at first. barked incessantly 
at the new puppy, but soon Spike treat- 
ed him with the utmost respect, though 
an iron fence divided them, and when 
Siegfried would poke his vast head 
through the railings, Spike would cease 
his barking at anything else and retire 
to another part of the yard and into 
discreet silence. 


Yet Siegfried was the friendliest soul 
alive. After he had been given his own 
apartment in the yard, he would get 
up before any of the rest of the family, 
in the morning, and stand with his head 
between the spikes of the fence along 
the street to be patted by the passers 
by. We have sometimes watched this 
from the upper windows. First the ser- 
vants and day-laborers, going to their 
work, would stop a moment to pet him, 
then a little later, the men and women 
of the government departments, going 
to their tasks, and finally the school- 
children. All had a word of greeting 
and a caressing touch for Siegfried. 

By deductive reasoning he argued that 
if by speaking he could get his meals, 
he could have other things for the ask- 
ing. One day I stopped outside the 
gate and asked him, casually, “Sieg- 
fried, do you want me to come in?” to 
which he instantly responded with a joy- 
ous baying. Then as I moved toward 
the front door, I inquired in the same 
tone of voice, “Do you want to go in?” 
and he responded in the same way. He 
would answer the first question, if I 
called to him a half-block away, then 
when the gate was open, would stand 
silent at the door until he was asked 
politely what his wishes were as to en- 
trance into the house, and he would 
signify his desire. Danny, the high- 
school boy, was in the habit of taking 
him to walk with strap and muzzle, 
though-Siegfried hated the muzzle. One 
day, when Danny had come from school, 
and delayed taking him out, Siegfried 


ran into the kitchen and began to bark 
at the muzzle hanging from the wall and 
to leap toward it. Which was a rather 
convincing way of saying he wanted to 
go to walk. 

He learned a number of tricks, could 
have been taught to do anything, but 
as he grew to be so large and dignified, 
it seemed somehow unfitting to make a 
trick-dog of him, as if it were imposing 
upon the good nature of a gentleman, 
requiring him to show off before com- 
pany. He learned to sit in a chair, with 
his fore-feet on the floor, learned to play 
dead, lying at full length, motionless, 
with eyes closed, and one of his laugh- 
able performances was his original way 
of shutting a door. He got it into his 
mind that the shutting of the door was 
the thing desired, the method being un- 
essential, so instead of pushing it with 
his paws as we had tried to teach him, 
he would march up as close to the door 
as he could get, then turn around and 
sit down against it. When the door 
slammed, as perforce it must, his face 
became radiant with smiles. 

His constant playmate and compan- 


ion on equal terms was the eight-year-. 


old boy, but every child in the neigh- 
borhood was his friend and he was great 
at games, allowing a dozen children to 
chase him ’round and ’round the yard, 
dodging behind the big tree, or in turn 
he would chase them in the same way. 
He would recognize these children “of 
his acquaintance anywhere on his walks 
and never failed to greet them. For a 
long time he seemed unable to make up 
his mind, as between the two big boys, 
which should be his master. But when 
Siegfried was six months old, the big- 
gest boy started in to learn scientific 
agriculture by working on a farm, go- 
ing from the farm to college. It was 
nine months before he came home, a 
six-footer now, with military uniform. 
Siegfried paid no attention to him when 
he entered the gate, being anxious to 
get into the house, which he did as soon 
as the door was open, and then stretched 
himself before the fire. The big boy 
came in and sat down to breakfast and 
began to talk to his admiring family, 
when suddenly Siegfried, having caught 
some familiar tone, arose and stared at 
his old friend, then deliberately smelled 
him, and then burst into such trans- 
ports of welcome as it-is not given to 
one often to see. For several minutes 
he refused to be quiet, and when the boy 
stood up he stood also on his hind legs, 
put his fore-paws over his shoulders and 
kissed him soundly. It was the most 
human example of recognition that one 
could imagine. 

So in the big boy’s absence, for he 
went back to college after the holidays, 
Danny became Siegfried’s acknowledged 


master, and affection for him knew no 


bounds.’ Siegfried knew that going to 
school on week-days was inevitable. Yet 
if Danny left the house in the afternoon 
or at night, Siegfried would sit on his 
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haunches, point his nose at the zenith 
and utter as mournful a wail as any that 
ever came from a human throat. It 
was heart-breaking. We were obliged to 
let him into the house to comfort him 
with our poor companionship. He knew 
infallibly when Danny was in the house, 
and when the door was open would 
bound up two flights of stairs to his 
master’s room; otherwise he would enter 
the sitting room. Only twice was he 
ever known to howl except to bewail 
Danny’s departure without him. The 
eight-year old one carelessly left some 
blocks of wood in Siegfried’s bed so that 
he could not lie down comfortably. 
Whereupon he came out and protested 
to the stars. The mistress of the house 
was persuaded that Danny had slipped 
away without her knowing it, but he was 
in his room. So I went down to investi- 
gate, and when I moved the blocks away, 
Siegfried wagged his tail and retired for 
the night. A few days afterward the 
same thing happened, with the same re- 
sult. Whereupon orders were issued 
from headquarters that no more liberties 
were to be taken with Siegfried’s house 
of abode. 

It was probably his deep affection 
for Danny that was the occasion of 
Siegfried’s death. If this was fiction, he 
would be made to rescue his master at 
the cost of his life. But this is a true 
story, and a love-story. 

First, we allowed him to be exhibited 
at the Dog Show. We never thought of 
any danger, for which we are to blame. 
We would not have contributed one of 
our little ones to a baby-show. Ah! 
Siegfried, wherever you are, forgive us 
that our pride in you blinded us, kept 
us from considering your welfare first 
of all! 

Arthur had acquired by purchase an- 
other thoroughbred, this time a wonder- 
fully beautiful and graceful Scotch deer- 
hound. Siegfried had formed his 
acquaintance on a visit to the country, 
at Arthur’s home, and the two got along 
together as gentlemen should. So Sieg- 
fried and Chancellor were placed side by 
side at the dog-show and attracted much 
attention and admiration. Siegfried had 
little competition in his class and took 
all the prizes offered, while Chancellor 
won the silver cup, the grand prize for 
sporting dogs. It was a proud high- 
school boy that exhibited them both, 
returning triumphant with Siegfried’s 
various badges at midnight. 

Now at the dog-show, of course, there 
were all sorts and conditions of dogs. 
The first result was that Siegfried meas- 
ured himself with other dogs and con- 
cluded that he was a match for any of 
them. There had sometimes passed his 
yard, after his head grew too large for 
him to poke it out between the rail- 
ings, a big, thick-haired collie, who 
barked insultingly, while Siegfried re- 
mained in dignified but disapproving 
silence. The day after the dog-show, 
Siegfried, out walking with his master, 


“with the strap but no muzzle, saw this 


collie, and immediately broke away from 


control and engaged him in battle. He 


was soon brought under control again 
and neither was damaged, yet I have 
always been glad that while on earth he 
had this experience also of life here, the 
joy of glorious combat. 

The next consequence was that Sieg- 
fried and Chancellor both caught dis- 


temper from some dog at the show 
whose owner was not what Siegfried 
was, a gentleman, else he would never 
have endangered the lives of some more 
worthy than he. 

Chancellor received medical attention 
at once and recovered. Again we have 
to plead forgiveness. We did not know 
at first that there was anything serious 
the matter with Siegfried. He had 
sometimes lost his appetite before and 
the skilled veterinarian had prescribed 
for him. It was only after finding that 
the usual medicine did no good that we 
sent for Siegfried’s doctor. 

Now distemper in a dog is much like 
typhoid fever in a human being. And 
the doctors have a serum for both. In 
the case of dogs, when it is administered 
in time, ninety-five per cent of the pa- 
tients are now saved, when the mortality 
used to be almost as great. Do you 
hear that, you anti-vivisectionists? We 
know that you prefer for dogs to live 
even if babies must die, for want of the 
knowledge that may be gained by the 
sacrifice of dogs. But what about the 
dogs themselves? Suppose that the 
death of a few means the saving of the 
many! 

Siegfried continued to droop, in spite 
of the cure. At first he shunned the 
doctor, then he grew too indifferent for 
that. His noble, eloquent face took on 
a look of tragedy. One day he walked 
into the sitting room, looked solemnly 
around at the members of the family, 
as if to say, “I never did such a thing 
before, but a sick man should have some 
extra privileges,” and then deliberately 
climbed upon the sofa and stretched 
himself out there. He would follow 
Danny around with his eyes, but made 
no effort to accompany him. The doc- 
tor gave us some hope and finally, when 
the serum had had time to do its work, 
Siegfried was almost his old self again. 
His face brightened up, his tail thumped 
the floor when one spoke to him, and 
as it was Saturday and Danny was at 
home, Seigfried followed him around as 
if he could not bear him out of his sight. 
Here was our fault again. We should 
not have let him do that, weak as he 
was. We should have kept a human 
fever-patient in bed. Several times 
during the day he climbed the two 
flights of stairs to Danny’s room. And 
we, fools that we were, congratulated 
ourselves that Siegfried was getting well 
so fast. 

Finally Danny went to his room, late 
in the afternoon, and went to sleep. 
Siegfried got into the house, climbed the 
stairs for the last time, and with what 
must have been a supreme effort crawled 
upon the bed and threw himself across 
the body of his beloved master, lying 
there without waking him. And there 
we found the two. But Siegfried had to 
be lifted and carried down-stairs. He 
had a relapse, as in typhoid. From that 
day on he grew weaker. The doctor 
came daily, used all his arts, but in vain. 

The night before he died he had “de- 
lirium,” as the doctor said. We had 
laid him on a mattress in the yard. But, 
while lying on his side, at ever recurring 
intervals he would move his legs as 
though galloping, while his bark was not 
that of pain, but rather of the chase, as 
though in the view halloo. What were 
the visions of his mind, we may not 
know. He had never hunted aught him- 
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Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
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careful investor. 
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self. Doubtless his ancestors had chased 
the elk and the aurochs in the snow- 
bound forests of Germany. Perhaps his 
memory, that night reached back to the 
war-dogs of the ancient world, to those 
of Cyrus, or those that fought at Mar- 
athon. Perhaps some *forebear of his 
was among the mailed dogs of the Ro- 
mans, famed for their giant frames, of 
whom, indeed, the Great Danes are the 
last survivors. All night long he gal- 
loped, galloped, barking at victims or 
foe ahead of him. 

When the morning came, his tone 
changed. He lay quiet, so far as the 
motion of his limbs was concerned. He 
was still responsive a little, to word or 
touch, but every few seconds he would 
raise his head and utter a ringing, sil- 
very challenge, utterly unlike any bark 
of his before. It was sweetly musical, 
more like the staccato notes of a silver 
trumpet than anything else. The doctor 
came and said there was not one chance 
in a thousand that he would recover. We 
had spoken of having him chloroformed, 
to save him the pain of dissolution. But 
it seemed like murder, if there were one 
chance in a thousand. So the doctor 
gave him a bromide, and said he would 
return in two hours. 

For a while Siegfried was quiet. But 
with the wearing away of the effect of 
the bromide, he began that ringing, sil- 
very barking again, that trumpeting 
challenging of the world to come. And 
when the doctor returned and said there 
was no hope, we speechlessly signaled to 
use the chloroform. It looked as though 
he welcomed the pungent cloth. He drew 
a few deep breaths, sighed once or twice 
and lay still. 

Danny claimed wrathfully that we 
had no right to do it, that Siegfried 
should have been permitted to live out 
his life. Perhaps so. It was a mourn- 
ful household, that day, and for days 
thereafter. 

When he was a little roly-poly ball of 
fur, he was as game as could be. If one 
of the children hurt him then, he would 
show fight, and so he would when one of 
the older boys had to discipline him in 
teaching him his manners. But when 
he learned that we loved him he never 
resented anything, and he would have 
died rather than have harmed one of 
his little playmates. Even in delirium 
he was gentle. But he never showed 
fear of man or beast. There was never 
a whining note in all his sufferings, but 
rather the bark of the hunter, the ring- 
ing challenge of the war-dog. He 
died as he had lived, a gentleman un- 
afraid. 

Good old Bishop Butler, in his im- 
mortal Analogy, points out that it is 
illogical to argue against the immortality 
of the human soul from the supposition 
that a brute has no title to immortality. 
For, he aptly says, we do not know any- 
thing about that. So do we not. Cer- 
tainly, for some dogs, heaven would not 
be heaven without human companion- 
ship, and for some humans (score me 
one) the other world would be richer 
for the presence of the most loyal and 
faithful of man’s companions through 
this earthly vale. 

If, at whatever gate I may hereafter 
stand, I could see Siegfried within, I am 
sure that should I ask, never so quietly, 
“Do you want me to come in?” he would 
joyfully answer, “Yes.” 
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VALUABLE to M. O. Dealers, Agents—Herb 
Doctor Recipe Book and herb catalogue, 10c, 
worth dollars. ‘leaches how to make herb medi- 
cines for all diseases. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 
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ST. BERNARD—Ten months old, female, for sale; 
reasonable. H. J. EULBERG, Garnavillo, Iowa. 

COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. 

LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 

Write for prices and pedigree. Fred Coughlin, 

Northfield, Minn. 

EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb’s Bird Store, 

Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 

FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 

silver brindlee JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 

Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 

matrons. The Airedale ‘Terrier is the greatest 

living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 

W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
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motorcycles we have 
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Needham Music Co., D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
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letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 
OUR members would exchange postcards 
with you. Membership 10c. Arundel 


Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Md. 
20 BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE PENNANTS, all dif- 
ferent, 9x18 1-2, for three dimes. Heylmun Sup- 
ply Co., Box 121, Williamsport, Pa. 
GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, artistic aquariums, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish 
Springs. Racine. Wis. 
POETS—AUTHORS! 
wanted for publication. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
GAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 BH. 23d St., 
New York City. 
MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles, Cal. ; 
MONEY—Spare  time—Report Commercial n- 
formation: exceptional opportunity for stamp. 
“Cico’”? Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. 
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